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Ir is a singular and most interesting fact 
that there are seven black men in the jury 
that has this week been listening to the tes- 
timony in the most famous criminal case 
i that South Carolina has known in many 
im years, the Dawson murder trial. It shows 
very conclusively that however much the 
South Carolinians may, for the sake of po- 











; litical advantage, deny the intelligence of 

the negro, as a matter of fact they are per- 
re fectly content to entrust to his intelligence 
x. questions of the utmost concern to the gen- 





eral community. Novhing could exceed in 
importance the honesty, intelligence and 
impartiality of a jury upon a matter of such 
magnitude as this, for no greater test of the 
moral standing of a community can be made 
than the efficiency with which the jury sys- 
tem accomplishes the ends of justice in that 
community. The black man is evidently 
not entirely without honor even where he 
has been esteemed the least. 























































































Tue most captions of critics and the 
most persistent of the Administration’s de- 
tractors will hardly care to find fault with 
the appointment of Mr. William Walter 
Phelps to the German mission. Not only 
ishea man of the highest position in the 
social and political world, but he is a law- 
yer of fine attainments and exceptional 
ability. His experience in public life has 
deen extended and his late position on the 
Samoan commission, where he was by far 
the most important and most active mem- 
wr, has given him a knowledge of our 
relations with Germany that will be of sig- 
lal advantage. That he is a skilled diplo- 
mat the Samoan agreement is _ sufficient 
proof. Mr. Phelps received the appoint 
ment from the hands of the President, who 
racefully remarked that it was his reward 
For his work at Berlin. With Lincoln in 
Landon, Reid in Paris and Phelps at Berlin 
de leading diplomatic positions are certain- 
yTeputably and worthily filled. 








Tue fatal fire of a week ago in Summer 
Mreet was one of the saddest visitations 
boston has suffered for some time, but it 
“ay hot be without its attendant good if 
ne lesson it so terribly taught is heeded 
ad remembered. It can be looked upon as 
lothing but the grossest carelessness to 
aye a large stock of the most readily and 
‘ttuctively combustible fireworks stored 
P building in the heart of the city, partic- 
Y ina high structure where numbers 
{employes are engaged in the upper sto- 
. It needed bat a spark to start a con- 
ion of so rapid and violent a nature 


ately impossible. 
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“scape to those on upper floors was ab- | 4ll that 
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less seriousness will doubtless continue to 
be an unvarying concomitant; but certainly 
it is quite unnecessary to invite disaster by 
storing a large quantity of explosives in a 
crowded community. 
vere but it was timely, and though the sub 
ject is hardly one for calculation and nice 
balancing of accounts, the seven lives sacri- 
ficed last Friday, may, by calling public at- 
tention and legislation to the matter, ulti- 
mately save many times that number. 


The lesson was se- 


TuouGcn Monsieur Eiffel may not have 
builded better than he knew he seems to have 
builded differently from what was generally 
expected if recent reports are to be be- 
lieved. His lofty tower has changed the 
climate of Paris. The days are more sul- 
try, the nights are hotter, thunderstorms 
come with an unexpectedness and a fre- 
quency hitherto undreamed of. As a coun 
ter good to all these ills however the air is 
as full of electricity as champagne is of 
bubbles, and the frequenters of the grounds 
where stands the tower inhale an atmos- 
phere intoxicating to a degree. It may be, 
for such things have happened, that the 
originator of these statements hit upon the 
idea in the small hours of a wakeful night 
and then fitted facts to suit the theory, but 
at the same time it may all be quite as 
has been represented. When we reflect 
that a tall pine or a well-placed lightning 
rod has ever been an object of attraction to 
the average thunderbolt out on a tour of re- 
laxation it becomes very evident that this 
magnificent lightning rod of M. Eiffel’s, a 
thousand feet high and containing incalcu- 
lable tons of material most attractive to 
electricity, must of necessity create some- 
thing of a stir in the electric forces of up- 
per air. It may be that in this Parisian at- 
tempt to outdo the whilom Babelites, there 
Mhas been discovered the great secret of 
vivifying the dead places of earth and of 
making dry sands of the desert blossom 
like a Horticultural Hall exhibit. After the 
closing of the Paris Exposition the tower 
should be taken down to the arid Sahara 
and trundled like a lawn mower here and 
there through its various corners. The 
flood gates of the African heavens would 


dicum of time the contiguous tribes would 
be baling hay in the heart of Sahara. 


New York which has everything good 
and bad, and especially the latter, has been 
enjoying a Chinese play this week. New 
York has always felt a little aggrieved that 
Boston should have had a Greek play, and 
particularly that this Greek play should 


sequent and servile emulation on the part 
of the Gothamite has ever been able to dim 
its glory and diminish its fame. But at 
last New York has. dramatically speaking, 
forged to the ore again. What are the 
musty works of Zschylus or Euripides com- 
pared with the celestial melodramas of the 
children of Confucius where each member 
of the orchestra plays what suits him best, 
with no notes to bother and no reference to 
the other members to curtail his movements, 


it again. It is reported, however, that the 
American New Yorker—of whom there are 
still a few—has not found the Chinese play 





| ‘*fearful.” 


swing wide upon their hinges and in a mo- | 


have passed off with such eclat that no sub- | 
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the band which is concisely described as 
A very little Chinese music will 
|go a long way, as everybody knows who 
jin the stilly hours of the night has the mis- 
fortune to pass within a half mile of How- 
ard street; and as for their dancing, if they 
dance according to their fan and scroll rep- 
resentations, an ordinary nightmare would 
be preferable. On the whole New York is 
welcome to the Chinese play. 


A NUMBER of thousand of young per- 
sons of one sex and the other have this 
week forth their 
Almew Matres with handsomely inscribed 
sheepskins, for which they paid five dollars 
extra, and which for two dollars more they 
can have neatly framed and hung on the 
parlor wali, to be removed a few years 
hence to cover a hole in the kitchen or 
| piece out a pantry shelf. What a prodig- 
‘ious deal a this year’s graduate knows! It 


from 


gone 


|matters little whether from Harvard 
|or from Jonesville Academy; in either 
jcase he knows at least three quar- 


iters of what there is to know and 
| could give points upon the remainder. It 
|} may be doubted indeed if it is not the case 
| that the smaller the institution the larger 
| the graduate’s idea of himself. Where the 
outgoing senior is only one of two hundred 
|and fifty outgoers he realizes somewhat his 
fractional estate in the world, but the vale- 
dictorian in a class of five, for instance, is 
|a royal personage and to be gazed upon 
| with awe. We have, most of us however, 
| been through the delightful experience, and 
who of us does not look back with a flut- 
tering sensation at that time when we were 
| personally familiar with Epaminondas and 
| the fifty daughters of Priam, and had not 
yet ascertained that an acute and thorough 
acquaintance with the optative mood was 
not esteemed in the cold barren wastes of 
the outer world an unfailing evidence of 
great worth and capacity for usefulness. 
| However, taking him all in all, the college 
| graduate is a very decent sort of fellow, 
and he stands a fair chance to succeed in 
|the world, if he drops all superfluity of 
| superiority, girds his loins, and hustles with 
the rest. 





MES. HAYES. 


| 
| 


Few events could have caused such gen- 
| eral and sincere sorrow, especially among 
the women of this country, as does the death 
of Mrs. Hayes, which occurred after a very 
| short lilness, on Tuesday morning last. Her 
life in the White House not only made her 
name known throughout the land, but the 
|highest attributes of a noble womanhood 
which she there displayed in such an eminent 
way capecially endeared her to American wo- 
men; while her attitude upon the temperance 
| question, at once strong and commanding, 
gentle and womanly, gave her a place in the 
|hearts of temperance people which even 
|their pronounced leaders can hardly hope 
|to rival. Mrs. Hayes exemplified in a con- 
|spicnous manner the graces of high and 
itrue womanhood. Equipped by nature, 
education and position to take a leading 


workers, and not among the idle and pleas- 
ure seeking. From the gloomy days of the 
war when leaving behind all that is inviting 


respective | 
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| her hand was ever ready to help the needy. 
| In her native state she was associated with 
levery good work. She was one of the 
originators of the Ohio Soldiers and Sailors’ 
|Orphan Home and one of its directors. 
| While Mr. Hayes was Governor of his 
| state, she was active and prominent in works 
of charity, a position which was resumed 
upon her return from Washington. The 
| mistresses of the White House have been 
| almost without exception distinguished and 
| noble women, but it is safe to say that 
| none of them ever exerted a more salutary 
influence upon Washington life than did 
Mrs. Hayes. The American people not only 
sympathizes with the ex-President and his 
family in their deep grief, but it feels a 
personal sorrow of its own over the loss of 
a woman who so eminently displayed all 
that is best in American character. 





A GREAT LEADER. 





The death of Simon Cameron removes 
| from our public life one of the most inter- 
| esting Americans of the present century. 
The possession of power, from whatever 
cause, makes aman an object of interest; 
and when this power is gained through 
legitimate means, is held long and uninter- 
ruptedly, and exerted uniformly for the 
right, it makes its possessor worthy of 
unusual attention. Simon Cameron was in 
every sense of the word a self-made man. 
He came into the world endowed only with 
that inheritance that good parentage gives, 
a sensidle mind in a sound body. His equip- 
ment for his life’s work was honesty, in- 
dustry and good common sense, and a large 
and kindly disposition. It was perhaps the 
last named element of his character that 
contributed most to his success. Few men 
in our history have had so large and so 
devoted a personal following. Certainly 
no man ever held such long and absolute 
control over the politics of a state as the 
great Pennsylvanian enjoyed; while his in- 
fluence in national matters was for many 
years most potent. --His eminence in public 
life was acquired by Mr. Cameron simply 
because he possessed in so marked a degree 
the elements of leadership. In the troublous 
years immediately before the war, when 
only strong men came to the front, he was 
conspicuous among those who were forming 
public opinion for the great contest that 
was to come. While strongly advocating 
every measure that would avoid the disrup- 
tion of the Union while peace was still 
possible, he became on the other hand when 
| the South finally seceded one of the most 
aggressive of the northern leaders, and as 
Mr. Lincoln’s secretary of war, he favored 
the most vigorous policy, going much be- 
yond the administration in his views on 
this subject. His official life was a long 
and eminent one. He was three times a 
United States Senator besides being, during 
Lincoln’s administration, first Secretary of 
War and then Minister to Russia. In this 
last position he was of great service to his 
country. Equal with his political Sagacity 
| and statemanlike qualities were the graces 
of his character. He was ever the friend 




















and where if the actor forgets his cue he | place in society, she chose the better part of the poor—large-hearted &nd mendtous. 
h nly to reach over his shoulder to fing |#"4 took her stand among the world’s | ~)oug 
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h of the grand age of four score 
| years and ten, and for some years past, 
| practically retired from active affairs, he 
| was to the day of his death a power in his 


he anticipated, and that in fact, he “ youth, she went to scenes of cainage, | state. In his death Pennsylvania has lost 
ted of it the first night. The | and in the hospitals and on the field of | not only her foremost citizen, but altogether 
. | “The Royal Slave,” consists | >@ttle gave help and succor to her country’s | the most interesting character she has 
ed patri has cost | play, by name ; as con, 
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For the Commonwealth. 
A SIMILE. 





Roses of June ye come again 
To deck our garden bowers, 
With virgin buds that seek the sun, 
Ye open wide your flowers, 
‘The butterfiles are lovers true, 
The wind your perfume greets, 
While dusty bees in languor lie 
Half vanquished by your sweets. 


‘The summer rain a fancy dance 
Upon your petals takes, 
And moonbeams kiss your dew-stained leaves 
Ere morning light awakes. 
With lofty mien ye blush and bloom 
Above the L— rg flowers, 
Yet think not pride and vanity 
Are life’s most needful powers. 


The clover blooms and daisies white 
Are loved by these the same, 
Though growing wild amid the grass 
Yet still they bear a name. 
Though high or low in station born, 
Our lives are as the lowers 
The roadside weed oft bears the sweets, 
Found pot in cultured bowers. 
~ LOUISE E. LEWIN. 


THE SPEEDING YEARS, 


The years are speeding by, my love, 
The years are speeding by, 
And marks ef age, they sav, are there, 
To mar the face to me #0 fair, 
Let others see it, but not I 
Wiil ever find it 80, my love, 
Will ever find it so. 


The years are going fast, my love, 
The years are going fast, 

And many griets bave been thy lot 

To make thee seem what thou art not, 
Sill dear to me, while life shall last, 

Will be thy own sweet self, my love, 
Will be thy own sweet self. 


MY NEIGHBOR'S GARDEN. 


In the bound of mine own enclosure 
The flowers are fair to see; 

But the rose in my neighbor’s garden 
Is fairer than all to me. 


So white and slender and stately, 
So gemmed with sparkling dew, 

This rose that blooms for avother, 
ls the sweetest that ever grew. 


My heart to its grace and beauty 
Goes forth as to a shrine; 

And I sigh to its mystical fragrance— 
“If it were only mine!” 


THE FRIEND. 


I do not ask from whence you came, 

Or whererore you have grown 50 dear; 
I know since you deserve the name 

Of friend—God sent you here. 


What need the present to o’ercast 
With curious questions, why and how? 

You came to me; the past is past, 
Love's only time is now. 


It matters not to streams that glide 
From separate sources into one, 

If by sweet vale or rough hill-side 
Their earlier course was run. 


Enough that mingling each with each, 
Henceforth they flow together on, 
Till the enfolding sea they reach 
At last, their journey done. 
~. D. R. Bianciardi. 


CONSOLATION, 


All are not taken; some are left behind 

Living Beloveds, tender looks to areas 

And make the daylight etill a happy thing, 

And tender voices, to make soft the wind 

But if it were not so—if I could find 

No love in the world for comforting, 

Nor any path but hollowly did ring, 

Where ‘dust to dust’ the love from life disjoined, 

And it, before those sepulchres unmoving 

1 atood alone (as some forraken lamb 

Goes bleating up the moors in weary dearth) ak 

Crying ‘Where are ye, O my joved and loving?’— 

1 know a Voice would sound, ‘Daughter, I AM, 

Can L suffice for HEAVEN and not for earth: 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


A LOVER'S QUABRREL. 

Beside the stream and in the alder shade, 

Love sat with us one dreamy afternoon, : 

When nightingales and roses made up June; 
And saw the red light and the amber fade 
Under the canopy the willows made, 

And watched the rising of the hollow moon, 

‘And lstened to the water’s gentle tune, 
And was as silent as she was, sweet maid. 


Till with ‘*Farewell!” he vanished from our sight. 
And in the moonlight down the glade afar, 
Ilis light wings glimmered like a falling star; 
Then, ah! sne took the eo I the right, 
y we no more noon vr nigh 
meenmrnpolasat a: . —KEdmund Gosse. 


THE POET’S SOLACE. 


Ove gift alone remains— 

Nature bestowed on man the fount of tears, 
The cry of anguish to relieve the heart, 
When more it cannot suffer; and to me 
She gave, with all my sorrows, poetry, 
To teli the deepest fullness of my woe; 
And, while in anguish other men are dumb, . 
She gives me power to teil the griefs I feel. 

— Goethe's “ Tasso.’ 





COUNTER. 


Two boats rocked on the river, 
In the shadow of leaf and tree; 
One was in love with the sea-shore, 
One was in love with the sea. 
The one that loved the harbor 
The winds of fate outbore, 
But held the other, longing, 
Forever against the shore. 


REMORSE. 


Not that I grieved you; no remembered thorn 
Left in your heart frets now my own repose; 

J only wonder, oe 80 sean forlorn, bs, ven 
I could not have found you one more rose, 
7 ; “Alice Wellington Rolisns. 








STORY OF A SONG. 


Perhaps the most popular song ever writ- 
ten was ‘‘Ever of Thee.” 

It is not untrue to state that no song ever 
had such a sale, and certainly no publisher 
| ever reaped so mach profit from a song as 
|did Mr. Turner from the publication of 
|**ver of Thee.” But there is a romance 
attaching to it which until now has not been 
| written. 

It happened in this way: On a cold day 
in the January of 1450 the door of Mr. 
Tarner’s music shop, in the Poultry, Lon- 
don, was nervously opened and a most un- 
clean, ragged specimen of humanity dragged 
himself in. He looked as though he hadn't 
been washed for months. His beard was 
|} unkempt, and dirty, and matted. For boots 
he wore some folds of filthy rags, and in 
all he was a specimen of the most degraded 
class of the community 

One of the clerks said to him: “You get 
out of here.” 

Two ladies who happened to be in the 
shop noticed his woe-begone look, and were 

about to offer him some money, when a Mr. 
iT (a clerk in the establishment), seeing 
ithe poor fellow shivering with cold and 
japparent hunger, pitied him and brought 
| him into the workshop so that he might 
ij have a ‘‘warm up” by the stove. <A few 
| minutes after, Mr. Turner, the proprietor, 
| came in, and, seeing the ragged individual, 
jasked what he wanted, and ‘‘who allowed 
him in?’ 

} ‘I did,” said Mr. T ‘the poor fel- 
| low looked so cold and miserable I couldn't 
} send him out in this piercing wind without 
|giving him a warm, and, besides, he says 
he has got some business with you.” 
‘*Business with me?” 

“Yes, sir; [ havea song I should like you 
to listen to ” 

Turner eyed him from head to foot, and 
he laughed outright. 

The miserable looking object at the 
stove began to grow uneasy, and begged to 
be allowed to play the air of his song, 
which he then unearthed from his rags 
and handed to the music publisher Turn- 
er looked at it and said: 

‘‘Who wrote this?” 

**T did, sir,” came from the rags. 

“You! Well, ’'ll have it played over, 
and if its good [ll give you something for 
it.” 

“IT beg your pardon, sir; 
play it for myself.” 

“What, von play? Well, bring him up to 
the piano room when he gets warm and 
we'll humor him.” 

In a few minutes the bundle of rags was 
seated at the concert grand piano, and 
‘Ever of Thee” was played for the first 
time by its composer, James Lawson. 

Liis listeners were electrified when they 
heard this dilapidated louking tramp make 
the piano almost speak. His touch was 
simply marvellous, and his very soul 
seemed to be at his finger tips. 
had finished he turned to his little audience 
and said: 

“I'd like to sing it for you, but [ have a 

terrible cold. I haven't been in bed for 
five nights. I’m hungry, sir, and I feel I 
could not do it justice.” 
‘Turner was almost dumb with amazement. 
The air would take; he Knew it would be a 
success, and he decided this man had a his- 
tory which, perhaps, might advertise the 
song. So he determined to cultivate him, 
and in flattery (as he thought) pressed him 
to sing ‘just one stanza.” Lawson pro- 
tested, but finally agreed, and if Turner was 
amazed when he heard him play, he was 
positively enraptured when that hungry 
voice, hungry with love, hungry physically, 
poured out in the sweetest of tenors the 
first stanza of the song in which his soul 
lived. 

It was the story of a lost love, but he 
cherished it, and as he sang it was easy to 
see that he lived and breathed only for that 
love. ‘‘Ever of Thee” has never been so 
sung since. But that trial verse made its 
success, and to the experienced publisher, 
Mr. Turner, it was decidedly apparent that 
he had secured a great song. 

Addressing Mr. T. ——, he said: ‘*Mr. 
T , take this man along; get him a bath, 
a shave, some decent clothes; in fact, fix 
him up like a gentleman, and then bring 
him here and we shall see about this song.” 

T ‘‘took him along.” He took him to 
‘) bath, and while the unclean was being 
made clean, he bought for him a shirt, a 
pair of shoes, some socks, collars, cuffs and 
underwear. Then he had him shaved. 
Then they hied to a clothier’s, and having 
removed the rags, Lawson was quickly 
clad in fine raiment. The change was begin- 
ning to tell. 

Already the tramp seemed to be the guide 
and treasurer. He was & splendid looking 
fellow and had quite a distingue appearance. 
But the hat was still there, and a mirror 
like chimney pot was purchased to complete 
the make up. T laughed when all was 
finished. He was in his working clothes, 
and this unfortunate looked like a duke. 
The good clothes fitted him, and they suited 
him and his appearance much too well to 
continue the assumption that Mr. Lawson 
was atramp. He was a gentleman all over 
and he looked it. T—— said to him: 

“Mr. Lawson, I wish you would go into 
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the shop beforeme. They won’t know you, 
and it will be such a joke.” 

“I don’t mind that, Mr. T , bnt won't 
you let me have a drink. I want it—please 
let me have a drink.” 

T—— refused to stand the drink; he told | 
Mr. Lawson that if he wanted a dinner he 
could have it, but drink he could not have. 
Finally the two went into the Ship and 
Turtle dining rooms, and over chocolate 
and sirloin steak the author of ‘Ever of 
Thee told the following story : 

“IT was once rich, Mr. T You know 
what I am now. You were astonished to 
hear me play the piano so well. That little 
song has been the only companion from 
which I gained any comfort for the past 
twelve months. It brought back to me the 
days when I was rich, loved, looked up to 
and happy. Of course it has its sad side 
forme. But the memory of what it recalls 
is the dearest thing in my existence.” 

T—— interrupted him at this point and 
indicated that it was growing late. 

‘*Please bear with me,” rejoined his com- 
panion. ‘Let me tell you how and why I 
composed the little song. Two years ago I 
met a girl in Brighton. If God ever al- 
lowed one of his angels to come on earth 
she was that one [I adored her. She 
seemed to return the affection. I escorted 
her everywhere, was at her beck and call 
morn, noon and night, and it was currently 
believed that Miss Blank and I were en- 
gaged. I had to return to London on busi- 
ness, and when I went back to Brighton 
she was gone. 

Three months after I met her ata ball. 
She had just finished a waltz with a tall, 
good looking man, and was promenading 
the hall on his arm. She recognized me. 
But when I said, ‘How do you do, Miss 
Blank?’ she quickly replied : 

‘I'm well, Mr. Lawson, but I am surprised 
to hear you callme Miss Blank. When you 
‘left Brighton so suddenly I thought I 
should never see you again, and—well, [am 
married.” 

‘**To whom?’ I gasped. 

“*To Mr. Prize,’ she replied, pointing at 
the same time to the gentleman with whom 
she had been dancing. 5 

‘That ended my life. My Marie, my 
dream, was gone. I left the hall, went toa 
low gambling place, and in drink and gam- 
bling endeavored to kill my grief. It lasted 
but a little time, for in four months I was 
penniless. 

“Then came my trial. The men who 
played with me shunned me. My friends 
shut their doors, and afew days later my 
last sovereign was gone. I was utterly | 
stranded, homeless and unhappy as it would 
be possible to make a human being. For | 

| nights I slept in the cabman’s coffee houses ; 
then I was considered a nuisance, and some 
doorstep served me for a bed. I pawned 
every trinket, decent suit of clothes—every- | 
thing, and finally I spent three months in | 
a work house under an assumed name. | 

“It was there the presence of Marie | 
jhaunted me again. One day—Christmas | 
| day—we were at dinner. Several rich peo- | 
| ple came to distribute among us such gifts | 
|} as tobacco, warm clothing, etc. I was hun- 
|gry and didn’t look at the visitors, when | 
| suddenly a voice I knew said to me, ‘My | 
| good man! which would you prefer, some | 
| warm clothing or some pipes and tobacco?’ | 
| looked up. It was Marie. I rushed from | 
| the table out into the fields, and there I was | 
found, hours after, insensible. 

‘In my bed, there in that workhouse hos- 
pital, | wrote the words of the song you 





heard me sing today. Then I got well, and | heve in ghosts, for I do not beliey 
sick of the life, I lft the place and became | 2nother world.” 


night watchman at some new buildings they | 
were putting up in Aldersgate street. While | 
there the music of my song came to me. I 
got a scrap of manuscript music paper and 
jotted it down, and for a time I was happy. 
| My old friends often passed me at night, 
jolly and careless, little dreaming that James 
' Lawton was the poor night watchman who 
answered their indolent questions. 
“Often, when all was still, I poured out 
my soul in this little song, and after awhile 
| the night gamins used to come and listen to 
|mé. Itpleasedthem. To me it brought 
|back the memory of a dead love and a 


| ruined life. But you are tiring of my story. | 


| There is little more to tell. 

“I could not endure the solitary medita- 
tion of my past. I again began to drink. 
| Llost my situation, and as a last resort I 
|thought that perhaps my little song was 
| worth a few shillings, and brought it to Mr. 
| Turner.” 

At this the poor fellow burst into tears. 

| When he was himself again they went out, 
|and a few minutes afterwards Mr. Turner, 
| addressing Lawson, said : 
“Mr. Lawson, here is ten shillings. It 
will be enough to get your supper anda 
| decent room tonight. Tomorrow morning 
| I want you to call here, and I shall give 
| you a good position in my warehouse. As 
|for your song, I want you to remember 
this: If you keep sober I will pay youa 
|good royalty; but if you spend this ten 
| shillings in drink, not another peany will 
jyou get.” 

Lawson left the shop, and did not make 
| his appearance for five days. Then he was 
| in a condition almost as bad as when he first 
jentered it. His vest was gone, his boots 
| were exchanged for old ones, his hat was— 


| (an old one) was buttoned tight around his 


/even speak to him. 


—— — 
— 


well, it was an apology fora hat. His 





collarless neck, and his face was unkemp 
and unshaven, and unclean as it was fy, 
days ago. : 

Mr. Turner looked at him. 







He did hot 
The smell of bad ryp 
sufficiently told him all he wished to knoy 
He took a half crown from his pockg 
handed it to Lawson, and turned on his 
heel. Addressing Mr. T——, he said: «} 
this man comes here again, put him out.” _ 

The composer of ‘‘Ever of Thee” immed, 
ately left the shop, and heaven only know 
what his fate has been. Certain it is thy 
he never called at Turner's again. 

Men, women and children of every colq 
and clime sing the song of the tramp, Lay. 
son. And the composer and his sad jj, 
are forgotten and unrecognized in the dey 
old song, ‘‘Ever of Thee.”—English Pape 

DEATH OF DE MUSSET. 

During the last few months he was ¢ 
ceedingly angry with a piano which som 
one brought into his house in Rue Moy 
Thabor. He swore loudly that he wou 
not sleep so neara piano. But hardly hag 
the notes been struck by the fairy fingey 
of his neighbor, Mdlle. d’Artigo, than jy 
gave himself up to the charm of her mas 
just as monsters submitted to Orpheus; 
lute. The lady played ‘‘The Erl-King.” }; 
called to her again; and by this we mg 
discern his nature as a man and a poet. — 

A very few days before his death, I weg 
to shake hands with him. I had to wait, 
& sitting-room that was not good enougi 
for him; one might take it for the house o 
a broken-down nobleman. Lamartine an 
de Musset had not the artist’s surroundings 
as Victor Hugo had. True, Ingres an 
Delacroix both lived with plain mahogany 
furniture. Most great poets. like great 
artists, are satisfied with the splendor of 
their imagination. They look through th 
eye of the mind and dwell in the palaces of 
dreamland. 

Alfred de Musset died twice. In 1851 k 
might have said, ‘‘Here lies my brain.” bb 
fact he endeavored without success to find 
his old body and soul. When he looked ins 
mirror did he recognize the poet who, pass 
ing over his ‘‘Lamentations du Tasse,” stil 
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after many failures, reached the trois 
marches de marbre rose of Versailles, wher h 
his muse stood, lovely and smiling, for the d 
last time. He often lost his footing, as if a 
he was about to collapse in the springtime ut 
of youth; but thanks to his natural pride “ 
and his aspiring character, above all, thanks © 
to his genius, he never suffered shipwreck pl 
He must have felt himself very near his * 
end as a writer, when he sent to the charn- ns 
ing La Sabliere that sonnet which accuses 
and excuses him, those tearful lines sadder He 
than Sorrow herself : 7 
Est-ce a vous de me faire une telle injustice, an 
Et m’avez-vous si vite a ce point oublie? {| 
Dans la coupe ou je cherche a noyer mon supple me 
Laissez plutot tomber quelques pleurs de pitie. a 
The last time that I called at his house wa 
his housekeeper, Mme. Martelet, who was & && it: 
gentle with him as a Sister of Charity do 
stopped me in the passage and told me thé 
he would not survive the night. M: 
I wentin. It was even then the cham ha, 
of death. ‘‘I am very glad to see you,”!) Ie tp; 
said to the sufferer. aw 






“It was time you came, my dear fries Sac 
five minutes later and you would not bare 
found me in this world. I am not sure thi 
{am not really a ghost. But I do not & 













































‘*That,” said I, ‘tis a fancy which do 
not belong to you. Remember your | Esp 
en Dieu. 


‘Maigre nous, vers le ciel il faut lever les yeux” 


The dying man said, ‘‘I was talking? 
verse then; but, to talk prose, the ti# 
world is only Pere Lachaise.” 
| ‘Itis not worth while to go there, my dé 
friend.” 

“That is why I am in no hurry t # 
This world is a bad one, but it is Light: ® 
other world is Darkness.” 

I tried to comfort him. ‘‘Can you f@ 
moment believe that your soul, in all ® 
| glory, your soul that in a radiant flight ro 
traversed the worlds that are gone and® 
Promisea Land, is to go and be covered 
one day or another, under six feet of ei 
in a cemetery?” j 

“Why not, if my soul has played 
game?” 
| ‘The game it has played shows that) 
| have not yet tinished your cards. Lif¢ hur 
| only a beginning.” 

“If itis a beginning, it is also an 
| Give me a cigarette.” 

‘Very well, on condition that you 40 ite 
smoke it.” 
_ Lhanded him a cigarette, and he p* 
between his teeth. “A light,” he said. 
light! only to freshen my mouth.” ' ng. 
| he spoke his cough seized him cruelly; 
pallor alarmed me; he buried his head! 
in his pillows. ‘‘Why did I ever live” Dis 
| said when he lifted himself up agai. 7 
|have always been waiting for some 
and that something has not come.” 
“You lived,” said I, ‘‘to pour light! 
the souls of men. Countless gener 
| will be comforted by your poetry.” 






















“Yes, yes; but I—I am not comforted at 
lj, The higher one climbs and the lower 
one descends im life, the more one recog- 
Mp nizes that man is &@ machine that weeps and 
makes others weep. That is why the Mid- 
dle Ages were 80 happy with their be- 


at lief in an after-world.” ] 
run “What hinders you from having the 
now same belief? The after-world is written in 
cket, the sky. It is impossible to look at the | 
a his heavens, at the day with a bright sunshine, 
: “If or the night with its starry magnificence, 
wal without feeling convinced that our home is | 
=e there. We are all exiles, like Mignon, but 
OWS we shall one day find again the land where 
} that the orange-flower blossoms. 
rhe old saw! I see distinctly the black- | 
Color ness—the blackness of the tomb. The white 
Law. shroud is a blackness to me.” 
life “How can you think that a soul which 
© dew has produced miracles like yours should be | 
Pape jost in smoke?” 
How can you think that the woman who 
brings a child into the world should not die 
as @ before that child?” 
1 SOM His cough again nearly stifled him. I 
Mon rose and took his hand. ‘Good-bye, dear | 
wou friend, you are in gloom to-day ; I will come 
ily had again in a day or so, and hope I shall find 
tingers you then quite bright.” 
han he " He was just falling asleep again; in fact, 
music he slept a great deal during his last hours. 
‘pheus I clasped his hand again, and he gave me a | 
zy.” He faint nod of recognition. I went away, 
we Tar but turned round once, for I wished to 
ret. seize clearly and imprint yet once inore on 
, 1 wen tablets of my memory his face, which the 
walt it fever had made more lovely and more full 
enougt of expression; the outlines of the forehead 
10Use of were clearer, his eye was more full of fire, 
ine and on his mouth played a noble smile of resig 
undings He nation, his head seemed to retain all the 
res anf pride of his best days. 
abogany Paul de Musset told us one evening, at 
Ke great the Princess Mathilde’s. the story of his 
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brother's last moments. 
wasagod. Alfred de Musset did not think 
he was so near the last long night, though, 
as he said himself, his heart was beating 
its funeral march. Doctor Rostan had told 
him that he was again out of danger; and 
he talked of going once more to Havre, 
fancying that he would find there the simple 
pleasures of his last few seasons. 

All of a sudden he put his hand to his 
heart, saying, ‘Suppose I were going to 
die. Ut is extraordinary how I can call up 
all that has passed on the stage of my life; 
those who have played their parts with me 
are here visible, the dead and the living 
alike.” 
place to the beloved faces of his mother 
and his sister. ‘They were true women,” 
he murmured. It was just past midnight; 
he half rose, with his hand on his heart. 
He tried to speak again, but his head sank 
back on the pillow. 
and whisper: ‘‘Die! Iam going to sleep.” 
About four o’clock in the morning, after a 
perfectly silent slumber, he started up and 
said suddenly to the nurses who were 


watching by his bedside: -‘Don’t you hear | 


it’’ They looked at him in alarm. 
don't hear it? It is ‘‘The Erl-King.” 

He fancied he could hear the piano and 
Mademoiselle D’Artigo’s voice, though she 
had left the house some days before. With 
this music ringing in his ears, he passed 
away to the other world, fortified by all the 
sacrainents of poetry.—Arsene Houssaye in 
the Fortnightly Review. 


“You 





A Lake of Pitch. 


The most interesting[place in Trinidad is 
the famous pitch lake from which comes 
the world’s supply of asphaltum. It covers 
ninety-nine acres, and contains millions of 
fons of pitch which never grows less in 
Bout, for that taken out during the day 
sTenewed by nature every night. In the 
eighborhood of this Stygian pool the air 
s heavy with the most sickening odors, 
nd the surrounding country is covered 
vith its overflow, so that the earth is as 
lard as the pavements of Washington; but 
beither the steam and the fumes that arise 
tom the pitch roasting in the sun nor the 
sphaltum in the soil seem to injure vegeta- 
100, for the flowers and fruits actually 
Tow in the midst of .them and pineapples 
t there brought to the greatest perfection. 
The lake is a floating mass of asphaltum, 
amed by narrow channels of water, with 
few straggling islands covered with thin 
W shrubs. At the centre, the fountain of 
‘the foulness, the pitch is at boiling heat, 
nd covered with yellow and white sul- 
Aurous foam, upon which are floating in- 
uierable bubbles filled with loathsome 


The old proverb that one may not touch 
ch without being defiled does not hold 

Here, for this substance will not stick 
the hands; and you can take up a chunk 
“’ Inold it like clay without soiling your 
ers. The supply for shipment is chopped 
“m the surface, where it has been hard- 
and dried by the evaporation of the 
isture, but, like ice on the ponds of the 
“ze Zones, the quantity cut away during 
“ day is always replaced during the night, 
‘ome action of nature keeps forcing 
hasty substance out of the earth.— 
nventive Age. 


To Paul his brother | 


Then all seemed to vanish and give | 


He had barely strength | 
} enough to stretch his hands to his brother 


IN RUSSIA. | 


The town has a thoroughly modern ap- | 
pearance, but little would one dream when | 
looking at those houses of rather mean 
exterior, with their small double windows 
and tiny doors of the splendors within. 


Space seems to be immaterial, and the size | thing in this country, and as it was a habit 


of everything strikes the English traveller 
doubly, accustomed as we are to London, 
with its narrow streets and consicered 
inches. The French system of apartments 
is very common, although not so universal 
as in Paris; but where it exists, the entrance 
and staircases are much more decorated and 
cared for than is usual when several fami- 
lies live under the same roof, and give en- 
tirely the appearance of a private house. 
As inthe East large numbers of servants 
are kept, and whole families of useless de- 
pendents live in the lower regions. I was 
told of a nobleman in whose house upwards 
of forty such persons, moujicks with their 
wives and children, were installed, besides 
the regular staff of servants. If this was 
the case in town, one can imagine what it 
must be in the country. Such generosity, 
combined with the utter absence of real su- 
pervision in the financial management of 
the establishment, must tax heavily the 
jlargest fortune, and it is no secret that 
many of the aristocracy are now greatly 
embarrassed. 

All entertainments, whether public or 
| private, are extremely well done. The 
| Russians, who dearly love light, make their 
houses On these occasions as bright as day, 
with a great profusion of candles; masses 
lof tlowers, notwithstanding their rarity in 

such a rigorous climate, decorate every 
|available place, and the staircases are lined 
|with footmen in gorgeous liveries. Al- 
}though the houses are very smartly fur- 
}nished with all that money can buy and 
modern art suggest, there is a lack of real 
| refinement and true artistic taste, such as is 
}seen in Paris; but, then, the French are 
| born connoisseurs, and think of little else 
|than artistic comfort; and certainly the 
javerage Russian drawing-room is superior 
| to the ordinary English one. If there is a 
{lack of imagination, there is an absence of 
| tawdriness. People do not fly into the ex- 


treme, either of the wsthetic or Japanese | 


jcraze, and if their rooms are furnished 
|sometimes rather too sparsely and soberly 
for our taste, they have the advantage of 
being comfortable, and contrast favorably 
with the over-crowded modern English 
drawing-room. There is no danger when 
you move of knocking over several tables, 
or disturbing an elaborate and evilly bal- 





jand photographs, or of losing your way in 
|a labyrinth of chairs and screens. 

| Russian Opinion asserts that all foreigners 
| bring so much caloric with them that they 
| do not feel the cold; this may be so, but 
| there is no doubt as to our feeling the heat 
and stuffiness of the rooms, which dry up 
the skin and take away the appetite. The 
double window and absence of draughts are 
a great boon, and would be most welcome 
in our breezy London houses. Of all the 
palaces I saw, the ‘*Beloselspi” seemed the 
finest. Built in the reign of the great 
Catherine, whose hand is found in every- 
thing of real taste in Russia, decorated and 
furnished by the best French artists of the 
day, of whom this Empress was so gener- 
ous a patron, with its lovely Bouchers and 
white carved panellings, it is a unique and 
fitting abode for the most charming and 
beautiful of Princesses, the Grand Duchess 
Serge. 

Gatchina, the Windsor of Russia, is a 
curious mixture of splendor and unpreten- 
tiousness. The approach from the station, 
through a series of small parks, must be 
lovely in summer. I was surprised to see 
so few seutries about, and indeed, to all 
appearances, the Emperor is not more 
guarded than the Queen at Windsor. The 
entrance to Gatchina, on the public road, 
had but one sentry. Without architectural 
merits, its 700 rooms and endless corridors 
are filled with priceless Oriental china 
(cleverly arranged on the walls,) tapes- 
tries, and art treasures. Coureurs in black 
| and orange liveries, their caps adorned with 
tossing black, white, and orange feathers, 
give aslightly barbaric appearance to the 
scene, which is added to by the mass of 
bowing attendants, and by two Nubians 
dressed in white, with turbans and scimi- 
tars, standing outside the Empres’’s audi- 
dience room. While waiting to be received, 
one is shown into an apartment fitted up in 
the style of forty years ago, with paintings 
of mediocre value. Further on there is a 
large hall worthy of an old English coun- 
try house, full of comfortable armchairs 
and writing tables, games and toys—I even 
spied a swing. In this hall their Majesties 
often dine, even when they have guests, and 
after dinner the table is removed, and they 
pass the remainder of the evening there. 
| This seems strange when one thinks of the 
| 700 rooms in the enormous building. But 
the Emperor and Empress elect to live 
with the greatest simplicity in the tiniest 
lof rooms, which are rather at variance with 
| the Emperor's towering frame and majestic 
|bearing. His Majesty's manner is as sim- 
| ple as are his tastes, and, if rather shy, im- 
|presses one with a conviction of his hon- 
esty and earnestness. 





There are some curious customs at the |to be interviewed, and two help to make | solid limestone., 






|supper is going on, talking, perhaps, to a |in the world. 
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Russian Court which do not harmonize | something for the papers out of a deed 
with the idea of a despotic and autocratic | which, beyond doubt, in the doing of it he 
Sovereign. To see the Czar standing while | thought the most simple and natural thing 
He took his little boy of ten 
young officer, who remains seated all the | with him, to give a lift at the hills. On. the 
time, is startling. But tradition is every- | level road the boy had his lift in the hand- 
cart, with the corpse. At one of the places 
of Peter the Great, who disliked ceremony | where they stopped some village Bumble 
,of any kind, it is religiously kept. wanted to interfere, on the plea that he was 
| The etiquette of the Russian court is |a detective. The passage in which this in- 
| much less rigid in some respects than it is | cident is related would not have been unj 
|in England or in Germany. It is not the | worthy of Bunyan. ‘We had a bother, 
‘custom there to treat the members of the jand he would have forced open the coffin, 
|Imperial family with so much deference as | but my Master is always stronger than the 
|in other European courts; no lady would | Devil, and he gave me strength to struggle 
| think of curtesying to a young Grand Duke | with the man, and put him out of the 
| and would only rise when the Empress did, | house.” The inspector of police, who 
,or when the Emperor first entered a room. | afterwards appeared on the scene, showed 
|The ladies, when making their obeisance, | more common sense, and, after taking the 
|bow as an officer might, which, with the | amateur undertaker’s name and address, let 
|present style of dress is even more un-|him go on his way. The story is a perfect 
| graceful than the English bob—our apology | bit of quiet beauty as it stands, and we 
| fora low curtesy. The men, on the other | dread to mar it with a superfluous word. 
hand, are very deferential, particularly to | If a great genius took it in hand he might 
jladies. Ata dinner when a guest is an-|make it imperishable. The poor have a way 
| nounced the host rushes forward and kisses | of doing these things for one another with- 
her hand, proceeding to introduce all the | out knowing that anything has been done. 
|}men present. The 


}anced structure of paper fans, Liberty silks | 


It is then your duty, if a 
stranger, to ask to be presented to every 
lady, and this entails calling on them all, 
personally, next day. Before dinner the 
| party pass into another room, where at a 
| table covered with every imaginable hors 
| d’oeuvre and liqueur, they partake, standing 
|of the ‘‘Sacouska,” as it 1s called—an ex- 
|cellent dish, but a dinner in itself. The 
| same may be said of most Russian dishes, 
which are a little too substantial. Rus- 
sians, as a rule, have enormous appetites, 
}and are very fond of good living. In old- 
| fashioned houses the guests, immediately 
| after dinner, shake hands with the host and 
thank him for his hospitality. Most Rus- 
sian ladies smoke cigarettes, in one of the 
drawing-rooms generally set apart for that 
purpose, causing a continual movement, 
which takes off the stiffness of a formal 
dinner party and enables people to circulate 
more freely. ‘This, in itself, would insure 
a pleasant evening; for who has not seen 
with despair the only chair near triumph- 
antly seized by a bore, whom nothing but 
the final good-night will move? 

| Icannot imagine that a Russian lady’s 
| life is conducive to health; little or no ex- 
}ercise hot rooms and late hours, nothing 
in the shape of sport, are its main features ; 
| skating would hardly be appreciated, were 
lit not for the present Empress, who is an 
|adept at the art. How our usually disap- 
pointed skaters would envy them their 
smooth, large lakes and ice-hills! To go 
down one of these hilis on skates for the 
| first time gives the same delightful feeling 
| of satisfaction and pleasure which is expe- 
rienced at getting safely over a big fence, 
leaving the field, perhaps, a bit behind. On 
| the other hand, ladies in Russia have much 
| time to educate themselves, to read, to cul- 
|tivate the finer arts, and well they avail 
themselves of it. Speaking many languages, 
|having read profusely, light in hand, they 
|form the most charming society possible, 
jand act as a tonic on a sluggish mind 
| accustomed to the moral and physical fogs 
|}of London. They dress well, but affect the 
| heavy richness of well-dressed Germans (if 
| such can be found) rather than the grace- 
ful and airy nothings which make up a 
|Frenchwoman’s dress. Black is held in 
| abhorrence at the Court, being considered 
j}ugly and unlucky, and any one venturing 
| to wear it in the Royal presence is not only 
| looked upon with disfavor, but is likely to 
lhear of it. It is surprising, considering 
|the monotony of the streets covered with 
| snow, that the people should care to wear 
sombre colors. The ‘‘cheery bit of red,” 
| so dear to the English heart, is rarely seen. 
|Itis said that Russians are not given to 
|intimacy, and that the foreigner never gets 
}to know them well. It may be so, but I see 
no reason to credit them with less warmth 
|of heart and faculty for enduring friend- 
ships than other nations possess. How 
|strange the Russian women, so eminently 
| fitted by nature and education to influence 
‘and help those struggling in the higher 


| 
| 








vocations of life, should have, seemingly, 
| but one ambition—to efface themselves, to | 
attract no attention, to arouse no jealousies. | 
Yet I doubt not that their influence is felt, | 
but it is not open and fearless as in America | 
or England.—Lady Randolph Churchill in | 
| The New Review. 





A Hero in Humble Life. 

A touching story comes from Essex. A 
poor girl who died in the Brompton Hospi- | 
tal for Consumption expressed a wish to be | 
buried at Little Horkesley, some fifty miles | 
from London. Her mother and stepfather | 
were poor, and could not afford to carry out | 
her wish in the ordinary way. So the man, | 
though he happened to be ill and weak at 
the time, first made the coffin, and then | 
wheeled the body down to its destinatioa 
on a hand-cart. It took him three days to 
reach the Essex village. On the fourth day | 
/he saw the girl buried, and her new-made 
|grave decked with ‘flowers from the 
| kitchen garden and the meadow,” and then 
|his task was done. The local paper got | 
wind of it, and so the tale of quiet heroism 
|got out. Then, of course, Joseph Ball had | 





last thing the poor cabinet-maker 
thought of, we may be sure, was that bis 
walking funeral of fifty miles would get 
into print.—London Daily News. 


The Favorite Times for Suiciée. 

Statistics show that the months in which 
the fewest suicides occur are October and 
November, while the greatest number occur 
in April, May, and June. July and Sep- 
tember also have a goodly share, the latter 
possessing a peculiar fascination for wo- 
men. This refutes the old idea that sui- 
cides occur most frequently in damp and 
gloomy weather, for the months just men- 
tioned as being the most prolific are cer- 
tainly those in which the skies look bright- 
est and the earth is fairest. Another re- 
markable fact in this connection is that the 
progressive increase and decrease in the 
number of suicides coincide with the length- 
ening and shortening of the days, and, as 
M. Guerry has shown, not only the seasons 
of the year, but the days of the month and 
of the week, and even the hours of the day 
exert an influence, the constancy of which 
can not be mistaken. As a result of his 
elaborate research he found that the great- 
est number of suicides among men occurred 
during the first ten days of the month, aud 
from Monday to Thursday of the week. 
This is accounted for by remembering that 
the majority of working-men receive their 
wages either on the first of the month or 
the last of the week, and that ‘‘pay-day” is 
often followed by dissipation, debauchery, 
and remorse. Octtingen completed this in- 
teresting observation by showing that the 
larger number of suicides among women 
take place during the last half of the week, 
when they are most apt to feel the effects 
of man’s prodigality and wrong-doing. In 
regard to the hours of the day, we know, 
from Brierre de Boismont’s examination of 
1,993, cases of suicide in Paris, that the 
maximum number occurred between 6 a. m. 
and ‘noon, and thereafter regularly declined 
reaching the minimum at the hour before 
sunrise.—Charles W. Pilgrim, M. D., in the 
Popular Science Monthly. 





Tue Derr’s VALET.—Where there are 
few deer, a big stag is generally accompa- 
nied by a small one, who acts as his slave. 
The duties of the latter are to watch on a 
hillock while his master lies in a snug hole 
out of the wind, and go in from when there 
is some prospect’ of danger. Any negli- 
gence is quickly punished by the horns or 
forefeet of his lord. One evening Lord 
Lovat severely wounded a good stag, when 
another fine stag galloped back to keep him 
company in his misfortune. A bullet fin- 
ished the wounded beast but still the de- 
voted friend kept close by and would not 
leave the spot. His lordship had not the 
neart to shoot the poor beast after he had 
given proof of such wonderful fidelity, and 
at last had almost to drive him away. 


Life being short, and the quiet hours of 
it few, we ought to waste none of them in 
reading valueless books; and valuable books 
should, in a civilized country, be within the 
reach of every one, printed in excellent 
form for a just price; but not in any vile, 
vulgar, or, by reason of smallness of type, 
physically injurious form, at a vile price.— 
John Ruskin. 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven it is 
indispensably required that he forgive. It 
is, therefore supefluous to urge any other 
motive. On this great duty eternity is sus- 
pended; and to him that refuses to practise 
it the throne of mercy is inaccessible and 
the Saviour of the world has been born in 
vain. —Johnson. 


I acknowledge the all but omnipotence of 
ea.ly culture and nurture; hereby we may 
have either a doddered dwarf bush or a 
high-towering, wide-shadowing tree—either 
a sick, yellow cabbage, or an edible, luxu- 

In clearing an old swamp at Pleasant 
Valley, Ind., recently, what appeared to be 
a stone book was uncovered. Close inspec- 
tion showed it to be a family Bible bearing 
the date 1773, plainly lettered. It is now 
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EVENT AN D OPINION. 


Many of our most honored citizens are 
now half seas over. 


The teeth of the elk are Indian money. 
Never ‘‘filled,” we assume. 


Philadelphia has hanged Mrs. Whiteling, 
and she went off like a man. 


The graduate is abroad, and still the 


wonder grows how one small head can | 


carry all he knows. 


Princeton men are going West to hunt | 
American fossils. What is the matter with | 
the Philadelphia field? 


Adieu, June, since you must go, and let 
us have no more of your viciousness when 
you appear in the "90s. 


If Fate has any more disasters in store 
for the Conemaugh valley let her empty her 
quiver. They are past feeling. 


Hydrophobia is getting in a good deal of 


work here and there. Think twice whether 
it is worth while to license your cur. 


A large class of politicians, though not | 
positively religious, show deep interest in | 
foreign missions. But the plums are nearly | 
all taken. 


Let us have no more green Christmases. 


The one scourge of diphtheria that cannot | 


be stayed is worse than a whole winter of 
‘blizzard Mondays. ~ 


If the weather bure au would but take ac- | 
count of the fact that salt water keeps the | 
dust down much longer than fresh, it 
would confer a great favor upon blinded hu- 
manity. : 

If a street car would make anything like | 
he time after the passenger gets aboard | 
hat he is called upon to make in chasing it, 

our dream of rapid transit would be real- 


ized. But cars don’t run that way. 


Some one has cleverly said of the bump- 
tious college graduate, taken collectively, 
“Their hindsight makes their foresight look 
a little sort of queer,” but we'll not talk 
about that now—wait till another year. 


These are good days for the fruitarian. 
Before the strawberry quite 
raspberries, blueberries, currants, plums, 
peaches and cherries crowd the stalls. 
youdon’t see what you want ask for it,- 
there. 

If your eyes cannot be green, 
now considered the ‘‘fetching” 
or light hazel, will do very well. 
would be a wise heroine who would know 
her own eyes after one of our latter-day 
novelists had put them on paper. 


shade, rossi, 


‘ Vacation is here, but a large proportion 
of the school-children have ante-dated it, 
and are already, in a double sense, gathering 
roses outside city precincts. One mother, 
by the by, reports the receipt of highly 
original letters from her very small girl, 
airily signed, ‘‘Your friend, Helen.” 


Nobody knows how it came about, but 
the straw hat has certainly taken a boom, 
and recherche young men who could not 
have believed it of themselves two years 
ago, have succumbed to the season. There 
is no help for it, but do bear In mind the 
fact that there are straw hats and straw 
hats. 


Study your social catechism and to the 
question, ‘‘Who are the belles of Newport?” 
answer glibly : 

‘‘Miss Sallie Hargous of New York and 
Miss Mary Leiter of Washington,” and you 
will have it as straight as a string, unless 
there should arrive upon the scene a social 
‘dark horse.” 


The ‘‘stay-at- ont” are inquiring what 
they are to do with themselves o’ nights 


now the theatres are mainly closed and the | 


‘*Pops” suspended. There is ‘‘Pain’s pyro- 
technic ‘‘Fire of London,” and after Boston 
recovers from her own pyrotechnic experi- 
ence she will find that a great thing. Be- 
sides, have we not the ‘‘Little Lord?” 


Our temperance people ‘should make a 
note of the fact that at a meeting of the 
San Francisco winemakers and grape- 
growers last week it was reported that the 
grape crop promised to be large, but the 


disappears | 


If | 


it’s | 
} 
which is | 


But it | 
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outlook for RA of wines and grapes was 
bad, as the cellars were all full and there 
was no market. Before calling a national 
thanksgiving, it might be well to get the 
brandy and champagne returns. 


Is women must “write, "it may be well 

to know how the situation presents itself to 
the Saturday Review. Editorially it re- 
marks: ‘‘In grave studies, such as theology, 
woman is confessed to lead the world; 
j}and in fiction, when she chooses, she can 
be nearly as good as the best and nearly as 
{dull as the worst, male authors. On the 
whole literature is more and more becom- 
ing feminine, purer, more ethereal, 
earnest, more impulsive, more intuitive; 
less grammatical, accurate, pedantic, 
constrained by dull rules of evidence and 
dismal traditions of style.” 


When Mr. Thomas puts the finishing 
stroke to ‘‘The Burglar,” let him credit his 
audiences with some slight intelligence, and 
forbear to explain his jokes and ante his 
climaxes. It was really funny 
enfant terrible received the briefless barris- 
ter’s silver dollar with the 
| ‘*Why, grandpapa, Ned has got a dollar.” 

But the dramatist patiently goes on, and 
| hauls out the joke. The 
| quires, ‘“Why—of course 
| hadn't?” And 


said you never had a dollar 





more 


less 


where the 


exclamation, 





barrister duly in- 
did you think I 
Editha answers, ‘‘Grandpa 


in the world!” 


| 
And then everybody sees it! 

| 

| Do you see what we are comiug to? A 

| pessimistic writer who want 

| women to have their ‘‘rights” declares that 


The inevitable result would be nothing 
ew than the unsexing of woman. The 
|chief amenity of the weariness and empti- 
ness of life in this petty world would be 
|gone. If the dreams of utopian enthusi- 
}asts were realized and even paradise were 
so re-established it would be at best a para- 
dise as it was before Eve came into it. 
More probably it would be pandemonium, 
| with only the difference that the lesser de- 
| mons would have the upper hand in govern- 
ling. At its best it would be a ‘‘society” 
without ‘‘family” or ‘‘property”—a world 
not worth living in.” 


does not 


' 


} 


it." 
with- 


| ‘A paradise before Eve 
Women as *' 
} out 


came into 
lesser demons,” 


Y, 


“society” 


‘‘property.” sisters, be warned in 


jame! 
| 


OBSERVATIONS. 


‘*‘We wust do something to kill time.’ 


Here is a whole summer to be slain, ana 
|a& glance down the published list of arrivals 
and country resort, with the 
}most casual attention to the chat of any- 
body and everybody you meet—all ‘‘just 
| leaving "will give a faint idea of 
the number of people, the world over, who 
are waiting to kill it. Young people, left 
to themselves, will find time to kill. 
That is, properly assorted young people,— 
not all of the blazer wearing gender, nor 
yet by any manner of all tennis 
girls. ‘Alf and ’alf makes a werry good 
mixture,”—and*thus 


at sea-shore 


town, 


no 


means, 


assorted we may well 
leave them to find their entertainment by 


ing devices to the blase occupants of hotel 
parlors and piazza. 


Did you ever notice that every hotel piazza, 
not too large to admit of general 
bility, has its definite ruling spirit. 
always the brightest, by no means sure 
be the worthiest, 
for power to take the trouble to hold sway? 


socia- 

Not 
to 
but one who cares enough 


She is apt to be a woman. 


And she likes to ‘‘get up things.” 
does not go to the shore to rest. 
not so young as she might be, she is not 
invariably agreeable, but she owns the hotel 
and the guests thereof, and she means to get 
some enjoyment out of even her most in- 
significant pawn piece. So she sets her 
board, and people are usually just aimless 
enough and lazy enough to let her move 
them around. She always ‘“‘gets up” the 
excursions, and the whist parties and the 
picni’s, and the trips into town and the 
lawn parties, and the private theatricals; 


she portions out to each of her supernnu- 
meraries his or her fore-ordained task, fur- 


| nishes enthusiasm for the whole, and comes 
in for the glory, as she rightly should. 


She 





“Yet that dreadful old woman could never 
be quiet.” 


rock and wave while we take our time-kill-' 


She is |. 


So runs the nursery rhyme and so, ad- 
justing the matter of age to suit the sub- 
ject, runs the thought of the fellow-guest 
who had a vague idea thet vacation was 
meant for rest. 


One must go deep into the wilds to find 
rest awaiting him. He must go where no- 
body else is trying to rest, unless he hap- 
pens to be blessed with one of those rare 
gifts of heaven, a friend with whom he can 
be sociably silent. 


Then, to be absulutely and without alloy 
happy, he must have a hammock—two ham- 
mocks,—and long, idle, He 


will need to leave his and by 


aimless days. 
conscience- 
that you must know we simply 
ambition- 


mean his 
at home, and just sway in the 
summer breeze, and rest—work forgetting 
and by work forgot. 


The Observer would like to 
happy it would be possible to be 


know 
under just 
those conditions 


Books are the great time-killers after all. 
The it, and 
out streams of summer literature to delight 


the summer idler and to bring dismay to the 
reviewer. 


publishers realize are 


Yet the work has its compensations. The 
that 
worthless, some rare sips of ambrosia, and 
though much of the of the 
is perfunctory and wearisome, 
in his way that is good to take. 


tea-taster gets, along with much 


is 
work reviewer 


much comes 


Here we have a little pile of summer 
books of the kind that even the busiest re- 
viewer takes home to read. Would the cor- 
porations the 
literary critic, or 
the all-round worker who by any mischance 
failed to take along the tell-tale package of 
literature? 


not oust as an imposter 


exchange editor, or the 


is telling; 


There 
long 


no the for 
ago abandoned hope of making 
experiment, 
traditions of the 


Observer, 
one, 
such 


any and so violating the 


trade. 
Let us open the package, and kill more or 
less time. 

‘The Wrong Box,” an ostensible collabo- 
ration by Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd 
W oodland 


‘Eleanor Putnam,” 


Osbourne; “A Wooing,” by 
copyrighted by Arlo 
Bates, and dedicated to Professor George 
Leonard Vose; Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- 
latest book of Miss Eyre 
from Boston, and Others,” dedicatea to 
‘*Five Girls of Boston,” who may be de- 
pended upon to enjoy it; ‘‘Flowers of the 
Night,” a book of songs by Emily Pfeiffer, 
with the respectful compliments of Trub- 
ner & Co., Ludgate Hill, the 
first two issues in the & 
Mifflin Riverside Series, Ward, 
Preacher,” Margaret Deland’s ‘‘epoch-mak- 
ing” novel, and Hawthorne s immortal mas- 
terpiece, ‘‘The Scarlet Letter.” 


ton’s stories, ** 


London ; 
Houghton 
‘John 


Time should be killed while 


effectually 
such volumes as these are made to yield up 
their fullness. 


Yet * 
begin, 


The Wrong Box,” with which we 
contains no wholesome filling. In- 
deed, very far from it. 

We all like the whimsical. We can fol- 
low the apparent inanities of the Pickwick 
party by the hour, and extract the subtle 
flavor of the dryest jest. It is distinctly 
worth while to be foolish if it can be cley- 
erly done; but unless the perceptions of 
the Observer are hopelessly wool-covered 
‘The Wrong Box” is not sufficiently droll 
to have areason for being. There is too 
much plot for the purposes of entertain- 
ment, and it is involved beyond the limits 
of extravagance. 

The story is based on a Tontine arrange- 
ment, a sort of family life insurance com- 
pany, the final survivor to possess the fund. 
Two old gentlemen survive to the uneasi- 
ness of their respective nephews and heirs. 
One of the old gentlemen is supposed to 
have been killed in a railroad accident, and 
his nephews, who were with him at the 


| freight are changed by an idle prac 


; 
| Nevertheless, 
| Messrs. Stevenson and Osbourne to diss; 


joker, and the barreled horror js iite-can 
The remains of the supposed Uncle Josep, 
are shifted from one horrified receiver 
the ghastly freight to another, the appre 
hension of each one inducing him to adopr 
the most mysterious and guilt- “SUZ Zesting 
methods of evasion. The opportunity re 
preposterous situations, absurd and contra. 
dictory complications and ali the w himsics 
drolleries of Mr. Stevenson’s quaintness is 
afforded by this uncanny conception, ang 
the reader cannot choose but laugh over jx 
humor, while strongly disapproving i, 
motif, ana recognizing its lack of tag, 
and its undeniable dragging action. yy 
the Scribner’s see ‘‘millionsin it,” and ha, 
issued a first edition of 10,000 Copies 
it would seem advisable fo, 


Ive 


partnership. 


how | 


| brought out by Messrs. 


sending 


| the 





In distinct contrast to the abov: 
humor The Woodland Wooing 
Roberts Bri 

All who have read and enjoyed the choi 
contributions to literature left by ‘Eleano, 
Putnam,”—Mrs. Arlo Bates—whose ear) 
death left a vacancy never to be {filled j, 
hearts that knew and cherished her 
will anticipate the pleasure to be glean, 
from this 


ghast 
ba «6 . 
} how 


thers 


heartsome and wholesome story 
The the 


wooing is subservient to the environment 


of a summer wooing. Story of 
The volume is really a collection of quain 
and acute little character sketches 
etchings, introducing many of those studie: 
of rustic provincialism that appealed s« 
strongly to the keen appreciation of 
writer. The Sparhawk family, by pn 
means rustic, is drawn with equally clever 
discrimination and enjoyment, and the mis 
managed Sparhawk children are as familiar 
and ever-present to the 
proved to the actors in the 
ing, who were actually 
tion to take the cheerful and 
Rodney as a witness to their engagement 
and were forced to 
making by 
toad.” 


the 


reader as they 
woodland woo 
obliged in despera 
omnipresent 


punctuate their love 


assisting him in ‘‘po 

The trouble of the Butterfields when ‘ 
mother took a notion to ‘* 
shay” after the horse was 
peculiarly delicious. Every expedient was 
tried to get the ‘‘notionate” old visitor int 
but there ‘‘that contr’y 
sot and sot as ef she'd took root.” 

“But, granny, you are keepin’ 
doors all night,” urged Elnathan. 

‘‘T am not aweer,” said the grandmother 
with rigid politeness, ‘‘that I have asked 
any of you to stop out o’ doors. If I hey 
wili somebody please to tell me?” 

‘‘Come, mother, come,” said poor Mrs 
Butterfield, ‘‘it’s nigh onto midnight 
nice bed all made an’ 
parlor bed-room.” 

“Pm puffickly comfortable wher 
Maria, an’ I 
here.” 

When she was finally induced to alight 
her agitated hostess felt called upon to im 
mediately lock her in, as she 
‘“‘pudgicky” a nature there was 
what notion she might take next. 

To any one who has ever been called upon 
to deal with a contr’y old woman, more « 
less unsettled in mind, the details of that 
picture will be appreciated in full. The 
book is full of quaint and lifelike sketches 
jotted down in the exuberant spirit of youth 
and happiness, and the half unconscious 
progress of the pretty little idy] that gives 
the book its name, furnishes the requisit 
flavor to the fiction lover. 


his 
set all night in the 


ontackled 


is 


the house, old lady 


us out 


an’ 4 
waitin’ for ye in the 


1 be 
don’t know why I should’nt stay 


so 


was of 
no tellin 


rT 


Undiluted love-stories crowd from cover 
to cover of Mrs. Moulton’s book. 
Fresh, wholesome, sometimes thrilling, 4! 
ways thoughtful, with a peculiar haunting 
uggestion of regret for 


new 


‘The grace of a day that is lost,” 
running like a minor chord throughout the 
book. This haunting, but never obtrusive 
note of outlived joy mingled with the tale 


+) 
time, determine to conceal his death and | of love’s young dream half oppresses te 
keep up the fiction of his survival, in the | | reader, who in turn grows dreamy, and in this 


hope of securing the Tontine. 


They be- | |season of bloom looks from the printed 


stow the body in a large barrel, and dispatch | page with its hint of fading joys snd out 


|it to London by rail. The labels on the |lived loves to June’s rich, delicate rose 
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drooping even OW in their fragile beauty, | 
aoon to be faded, gone. 





if 
The title story of Mrs. Moulton’s volume 


is not its strongest, or most pleasing. The 
ast and longest, of the collection, ‘Did He 
Forget Her?” is the one that above all 
others will linger in memory, and give the | 
pook a definite place in the affections of the 


reader. 





Messrs. Houghton & Mifflin are continu- 
ing the service to the reading world 80 | 
well sustained by the Ticknors, in publish- 
ing the choicest gems of fiction in their 
inexpensive paper series. 

{gain we read ‘‘John Ward, Preacher ;” | 
again comprehend the spiritual problem so | 
noorly solved by the parting of John Ward | 
oad Helen, two lovers who help to keep | 
faith in love alive—and try to settle their 
complications in the light of our every day 
wisdom 

Yet in the rare natures where the spirit- 
val is the reality, and creed, no less than 
deed, is bound by principle—questions are 


not settled in the light of the poor policy | 
that we call wisdom. 
in fiction there is an open door, and by 


the death of one, another grows into peace. | 


in reality the door is slow to open when | 
earts are weary and life is hard, and ques- | 
ms aud sorrows that will not be lived | 
down must be lived with. 
(nd sooner or later the door swings on | 
its hinges, and on the other side 


| 


“We somehow trust that good 
Will be the final goal of 511.” 





So we re-read ‘‘John Ward, Preacher,” 
and take up the ‘‘Scarlet Letter.” But we 
will not talk about that. We surrender | 

irselves once more to its spell,—a magic | 
that vever loses its power. 
book like it; there never will be. 
sombre is it, and relieved only by one ever- | 





There is no| 


So | 


glowing point of light gloomier than the | 
shadow.” 

Whiie mankind lives and sins and suffers, 
there will be use for Hawthorne’s ‘Scarlet | 
Letter.” 

Now we have the poetical ‘‘Flowers of | 
the Night,” with its sapphire, gold-starred | 
cover, stamped with weird night-blooming 
flowers. 


Opening it we find 
“Sad-coloured rhymes,” 
the best first, the ‘“‘Blown Seed of Song,” 
running in sweet simple measures such as 


these 


“And sometimes in the wintry spring, 
i, wandering, of my pipe forlorn, 
Have heard some fresh uprisen thing 


i which the 


It is the centennial poem written by 


| Professor Henry Leland Chapman, of Bow- 


loin College, for Brunswick’s 150th 
versary. In its fine poetic 
and in the changeful music of its measure 

Professor Chapman's poem is an artistic de- i 
light. The voices of the river and the sea, 
one invoking the spell of memory, 
thrilling with the voice of promise, are 
made to speak of 


anni- 


“The years that have been and the years to be.” 





The Observer has already exceeded reason- 


| able bounds, but the temptation to quote at 


least one of the perfect sonnets that are in- 
troduced in the poem need not be resisted. 

It follows strictly the Italian model, and 
half speaks 


“The secret of the vast Unseen.” 





“A solemn cadence thrills the patient shore 
Beaten by tides, and by the waves that break 
Upon it, while their low-voiced echoes wake 

Desire to know tne secret evermore 

Held by the sea, yet uttered o’er and o’er ;— 

A secret which the wayward clouds partake, 
Drifting across the upper deeps that make 
No answer to the ocean's ceaseless roar. 


It is the secret of the vast Unseen, 
Stretching away beyond our feeble ken; 
And in the music of the waves we hear 
Hints of far shores, and shrines, and islands green, 
Where Hope, the enchantress, dwells and beckons 
men 
To seek the riches of her unknown sphere.” 


‘‘God’s prophets of the Beautiful” these 
poets are. G. P. 


WHAT AN OLD LADY REMEMBERS. 


XI. 

Because dancing was not among their 
legalized amusements, it does not at all fol- 
low, she says, that amusements were not 
plenty. There is something suggestive, 
tempting and wholesome about the very 
names, which she repeats with such unc- 
tion, of the old-fashioned merry-makings in 
Redthorns vied to bear active 
part: quiltings, for instance, and huskings 
and apple-parings; and that sport at which 
they were, though rebelliously, debarred by 
their sex from assisting other than as spec- 
tators, a barn-raising. She maintains, and 
not without reason, that even the best 
amusements of our later time will hardly 


| stand in the lists with pleasures such as 


these; for, as their very names hint, such 
gatherings meant not only play, but useful- 
ness and neighborly helpfulness; and they 
involved neither late hours nor crowded 
rooms; but, for the most part, ‘‘the open,” 
and sunshine or mellow moonlight, and an 
early bed-time with merry dreams. It may 
be ‘retorted that a barn-raising, at least, 
meant New England rum ad libitum, but she 
answers, not without asperity, that the men 
of Master Redthorn’s generation showed 
no such results from rum, drunk in the 
fresh air and the intervals of strenuous 
labor, as manifest themselves in their de- 
scendants, after champagne in a stifling 





Proclaim itself my soug new-born. 


My wind-blown song at eare from toil, 
My thought with larger life endowed, 
Upspringing in the fruitful soll 

Of hearts that grief had newly ploughbe:l. 


It. ke my pipe again, I play. 

And coldly though the wind may drive, 
The breath I blow into my lay 

Is that which keeps my soul alive.” 


There are other sweet and tender lays, 
born of suffering, and one ambitious and 
spirited ‘‘Rhyme for the Time,” protesting 
against the injustice of Mr. Bryce’s Infants’ 
Bill, and containing the terrific prophecy 
that the “men of pride” who legislate 
infants from their mother’s arms shall wive 

‘ coming days with ‘slight creatures,’ 

slaves,” having driven away from their 


side ‘those of us who greatly strive” for 
Justice. 





A few translations from Heine round out 
the book. 


Of these the following perhaps is best :— 


“Ob, Death and Silence! bring my soul release, 
Thou, only thou, canst give voluptuous bliss; 
The storm of passion, joy that knows no peace, 
When life would give its best, it offers this.” 


And closing the book we again read the 
‘over, for the contents are all told in the 
stoup of stars, differing one from another 


‘8 glory on the midnight blue of the sheeny 
binding. 


supper-room. And if, again, it be suggested 
that the games to which the older genera- 
tion gave themselves up, after the last 
stitch had been set in the quilt, or the last 
quarter-apple neatly strung, were of the 
sort, indecorous in modern eyes, known as 
‘*kissing-plays,” she again rejoins that, as a 
choice of evils, she is prepared to uphold 
them against the intoxications of a mid- 
night waltz in modern ball attire. There is 
certainly something which appeals vividly 
and picturesquely to the imagination in 
those old, homely festivals. The husking, for 
instance; the great old barn, rich in Rem- 
brandt lights and shadows, as the swinging 
lanterns (of which each neighbor brought a 
contributing share since no ‘‘open light” 
could be trusted over the barn threshold), 
swung in the autumn wind; and just outside 
the wide doorway, the vast, arching night 
sky was glittering with stars, and the gnarled 
apple boughs swayed and nodded fantastic- 
ally. Within, the mighty piles of corn-husks 
grew, and the ears piled whitely up, fur- 
nishing the “thigh lights” of the rustic pic- 
ture; and sometimes, when a triumphant 
shout from the lad’s side announced the 
finding of a red ear, there was a rustling, 
kaleidoscopic mingling of the bright gowns, 
red and green and yellow, as the lasses ran 
together to hide and defend the one of their 
number from whom the kiss was claimed. 
And sometimes all was silence, as some 
neighborhood Ulysses told the tale of his 
wanderings by sea; of the day when they 
glimpsed the pirates, or the night when the 
squall struck them out in the strange tropic 
seas. And after the neighborly task was 
done, with what appetites did the workers 
gather to the waiting feast, and what in- 
credible piles of dainties vanished and were 
not; including pies of a richness which the 








Before turning from the poets mention | 


Wust be made of a poem of occasion that 


deserves, and will doubtless find, its place 
‘0 literature. 





Old Lady says would set up any modern 
reveller in dyspepsia for life. And then 
the trying moment when the lads stood in 
bashful groups out in the moonlight. wait- 
|ing each for the lass whom he hoped for 
| the bliss of “seeing home;” and so, the 
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pairing off, accomplished —though 


| 

who | 

may hope without a heartache here and 

there?—the moonlight saunter through the 
‘‘garnered fields,” and the lingering good dy 


conception, night. 


The Old Lady says she enjoyed the quilt- 
ngs, because dancing so rarely followed 


16 AND 18 CORNHILL. 


. 
them that the virtues of renunciation,— G t B rg 
which the Redthorns practised with an ex- | rea a alns 
one ceeding ill grace,—were not 
for, in connection with them. 
tragic Tale of a Quilting, which she cannot | 


recall, even yet, without a resentment un- H A M B 7 R S ETS 
cooled by more than fifty years. It was | 


often called | 
There is a| 


—- IN—_—. 


her private and particular quilting, earned | 


by unheard-of assiduities in the line of |For the next Ten Days. 


patchwork. 
occasion, in that she wore, for the first | 
time, a new and alluring frock of violet 
print, whose vanities were heightened by | 
being turned away at the neck, to exhibit a | 
choice and enticing lace stomacher. She | 
had the unregenerate joy of knowing that | 
every worker whose needle was flashing in | 


All classes, 


It was an especially glorious | no matter who, can be suited in a 


Chamber Set. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Business Man. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Railroad Man. 


and out through the great quilting frame, 
was regarding her attire with keenest envy, Chamber Sets 


and calculating its dire effect upon the score 


or so of lads who would soon come, a dozen | Chamber Sets 


at once for mutual defense, up across the 
fields where the shadows were beginning to 
lengthen. It was a blissful moment. 
quilt was almost done. ° From the tinlit | 


cuit and coffee. Anticipative joy was at 


kitchen, came bewitching odors of hot bis- | 


its height when, all in a horrible, unfore- 


seen moment, Satan was among them. He | 


came in the perhaps not unusual guise of a 
travelling preacher. But there was no 
doubt of his identity, for, as his lank 
shadow crossed the threshold, did not all 
the happy anticipations wither, the innocent 
laughter die; the workers, at sight of his 
uplifted hand and cold eye, and the first 
sound of the sanctimonious voice uplifted 
to “improve the occasion.” flee, on one 
weak excuse and other, from the room, and 
hide in every shadowy nook of house and 
orchard? And finally did not the Old Lady 
—then a very much flushed and infuriated 
Young Lady—sitting, alone and unsup- 
ported under the tirade on worldy vanities 
which took for its text the violet frock and 


| 
| 


For the Newspaper Man. 


For the Hotel Man. 


‘ie Chamber Sets 


For the Boarding House Man. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Lodging House Man, 


Chamber Sets 


or the Farm Man. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Milkman. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Medical Man. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Legal Man. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Horsecar Man. 


Chamber Sets. 


rl 


or the Seaman. 


lace tucker, recogaize in herself a state of ‘Chamber Sets 


mind which no one but Satan could have 
evoked? There is no doubt about the mat- 
ter! 

And there—the Old Lady says with much 
reminiscent bitterness-——he sat through the 
fragrant twilight, chilling aud killing the 
welcome of the lads who by and by came 
shyly strolling in, and whose candidly hor- 
ror-stricken faces at sight of the preacher 
might have taught him a thing or two, if 
his sanctified egotism hadn’t mistaken it 
for awe and respect. And there at the 
, feast its skeleton indeed, he sat—metaphor- 
ically; for in point of fact, the dear and 
tactful mother, on some pretence of his be- 
|ing better served, had spread a little sepa- 
rate table for him, in another room; from 
which, however, a certain blighting eccle- 
siastical atmosphere seemed to radiate out 
to the table where the poor young revellers 
| partook of their longed-for supper which, 
without its sauce of laughter and jollity, 
was as apples of Sodom. ‘‘Talk to me 
| about indulging the lusts of the flesh!” the 
| Old Lady says she ironically murmured to 
|a sympathizing circle, as the preacher was 
seen through a crack in the door, attacking 
| his sixth piece of squash pie. He departed 
|atlast, aftera ‘‘season of prayer,” whose 
| results in the way of spiritual demoraliza- 
| tion to his disgusted audience must have 
|been something to shndder at. But his 
shadow lingered after; and the violet frock 
covered a heart swelling with helpless rage 
and sorrow over the utter failure of a hard- 
jearned holiday. ‘If I didn’t bless Dickens 
for anything else,”—the Old Lady says,—‘‘I 
| should bless him for creating Stiggins and 
| Chadband, whenever I remember that quilt- 
jing!” Dororny Lunpt. 


A Notable “Field Day.” 

| The N. E. Woman’s Press Association 
| held its last meeting for the present season 
|on Saturday last, the meeting taking the 
| form of a ‘‘field day,” and the Association 
| enjoying the delightful hospitality of Miss 
Floretta Vining, at her cottage at Hull, 
|Mass. All that tactful and charming en- 
| tertainment, a generous feast, a radiant sea 
| and sky, and merry and informal meeting 
| of friends could contribute toward the suc- 
| cess of the meeting was bountifully there; 
}and the success was great and memorable. 
| A delightful feature of the occasion was a 
|friendly visit from Mrs. Joshua James, 
| wife of the famous and heroic captain of 
the Hull life boat crew; who won all hearts 
| by her bright and gentle motherliness, and 
jthe sunny simplicity with which she an- 
|swered the crowding questions as to the 
; work of her husband and son. When in 
reply to a question as to whether she never 
| was tempted to hold them back in those ter- 
|rible November days, she cried cheerily, 
| ‘*Bless you, no. I wanted to go with them !” 
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For the Ferryman. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Art Man. 


Chamber Sets 
For the Policeman. 
Chamber Sets 
For the Craftsman. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Science Man. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Salesman. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Office Man. 


Chamber Sets 


or the Statesman. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Reverend Man. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Alderman. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Councilman. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Coachman. 


Chamber Sets 
For the Insurance Man. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Red Man. 


Chamber Sets 
For the City Man. 

Chamber Sets 
For the Drummer Man. 

Chamber Sets 
For the Letter Man. 

Chamber Sets 


For the Rich Man. 
Chamber Sets 


or the Poor Man. 
Chamber Sets 
For the Honest Man. 
Also CARPETS in the Greatest Va- 
riety, and Parlor Suits of many styles. 
Be sure and examine our stock and get 
our prices before purchasing elsewnere. 
We CAN SAVE YOU CONSIDERA- 
BLE MONEY. Goods DELIVERED at 
all the depots free of tharge. 


| Write for CATALOGUE and PRICE 


LIST, and please mention the articles 


it was evident that all the heroism of the |you wish to purchase. 


| brave longshore family is not confined to its | 


male members. 

The vote of thanks to Miss Vining, en- 
thusiastic as it was, but imperfectly em- 
bodied the Association’s sense of its obliga- 
tion to her for so delightful an outing. | 


4+ <I. Oe 


We sell for cash or on easy WEEKLY 
or MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


ARTHUR McARTHUR & CO. 


16 & 18 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


Two Doors from Washington Street. 
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NEW LITERATURE. 

“Cloud and Cliff, or Summer Days in the 
White Mountains,” by Willis Boyd Allen is 
a timely book for boys, being a story of the 


delightful way in which a number of boys 
passed a part of their summer. The story 


is laid amid scenes that must be more or | 


less familiar to New England boys. It 
opens with the ascent of Mt. Washington, 
by three Boston boys and a young Philadel- 
phia friend. The story recounts the yarious 
entertaining adventures. and incidents of an 
outing among the mountains. It is bright 
and readable, the dialogue is brisk and en- 
tertaining, and the book is one which boys 
ona point of taking a vacation will read 
with eager anticipations of duplicating the 
pleasures recorded, while to stay-at-homes 
it will in a large measure take the place of 
a trip to the hills. 

[Cloud and Cliff, or Summer Days at the White 
Mountains, By Willis Boyd Allen, Author of ‘Pine 
Cones,” “Silver a," “Northern Cross,” etc., | 
12 mo. Pages 227. ston, D. Lothrop Co.) 


“Die Journalisten,” a comedy in four 


its first to its two hundred and eighty-third, 
| which the boy reader will find with great 


| regret is its last. Little Joe, who is ‘‘U 
Peter's Trust,” is a poor waif who 


iduring a terrible storm on the south- 
west of England. Uncle Peter Stetson, a 
worthy fisherman, and the saver of many 
lives, takes the little orphan into his home 
jand heart. The boy is bright, full of spirit, 
, and venturesome to a degree. He is more- 
over a noble boy with not a mean grain in 
him. 


to India. 
At last he becomes a lieutenant, and is 
decorated with the Victoria Cross, and 
best of all finds his own father, who isa 
Colonel in the regiment. ‘‘Uncle Peter’s 
Trust,” is a stirring and thoroughly whole- 
some book to put into the hands of a wide 
awake boy. 

[Uncle Peter’s Trust, or Following the Drum. 





acts, by Gustav Freytag, edited with an 

English commentary, by Walter D. Toy, 

M. A., Professor of Modern Languages in | 
the university of North Carolina, has just | 
been brought out in Heath’s German Series. 

Gustav Freytag is one of the most interest- | 
ing of modern German writers, and has 

succeeded in all his various ventures. | 
Among his plays Die Journalisten may be 

esteemed the best. While perfectly natural | 
and unexaggerated, it abounds in incidents 

and striking situations. Professor Toy, 

who has edited it, isa scholar of reputation, 

and his work has been most carefully done. | 
His notes are copions and comprehensive. | 
It is an admirable book for the student of 
German. 

[Die Journalisten,a comedy in four acts. By 
Guetav Freytag, edited with an English com. 
mentary by Walter D. Toy, M. A., Professor of 
Modern Languages in the University of \North 
a 12 mo. pp. 160. Boston, D.C. Heath & 
Co. 


“Derrick Vaughan, Novelist,” by Edna 
Lyall, Author of ‘‘We Two,” ‘*Donavan,” 
etc., is the story of two brothers, Derrick 
and Lawrence Vaughan. Derrick is shy, 
reserved, large-hearted, magnanimons, noble | 
and misunderstood. Lawrence is gay, bold, | 
dashing, courted, popular, and generally | 
despicable. For a while every wind blows | 
Lawrence good, and only ill befalls poor 
Derrick. His mother dies, nearly breaking 
his heart; but Lawrence is indifferent. His 
father, an Indian officer, returns a con- 
firmed drunkard. (Derrick gives up all his 
plans in life to attend and care for him, 
and Lawrence, who keeps himself aloof, 
receives all the old gentleman's property 
when he dies. Lawrence also wins the 
heart of the girl whose face is ever present 
to poor Derrick’s mind, Derrick spends 
months of excruciating toil upon a novel; 
on the day it is finished his drunken father 
burns it up. But all things come around to 
those who wait and work. The novel is 
rewritten, published, and is a great success. 
The young lady discovers the true character 
of the two brothers, flees from Lawrence 
and cleaves to Derrick, and the story comes 
out just as it should. It is a pleasing tale, | 





and will afford the reader a quiet and enter- | T°W® 84 Country Library. Paper, 50 cents. New | 


taining hour, 


{Derrick Vaughan, Novelist. By Edna Lyall: 
author of “We Two,” “Donavan,” eto. ith | 
paper covers, 25 cts. The Gainsborough Series. | 
New York, D. Appleton & Co.) | 


|pronounced character. 


| that 


By George B. Perry, lilustrated. 16 mo. pp. 283 
Price $1.00. New York, Harper and Bros.| 


**Micah Clarke,” by A. Conan Doyle, is an 
historical novel, of the time of the reign of 


James II., and it has much to do with the} 


rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth. It is 
written in the form of an autobiography, in 
which old Micah Clarke tells his story to 


his three grandchildren, Joseph, Gervas and | 


Reuben. The book contains many stirring 
| incidents, as might be conjectured, its scenes 


being laid in such stirring times; but Mr. | 
not especially brilliant or | 


Doyle's style is 
picturesque, and the story suffers by com- 
parison with a recent book by Mr. Besant, 
which covers much of the same period. 
One of the most striking characters of the 
book is the infamous Justice Jeffreys, who 
is, however, represented as physically rather 
a well conditioned person, in great contrast 
with his ill conditioned disposition. 

[Micah Clark. By A. Conan Doyle. 
cover 45 cents. New York, Harper and Bros.) 


‘Lace, a Berlin Romance,” by Paul Lin- 
dau, who is the well known editor of Rund- 
schau, one of the leading German Reviews, 
is a book that is said to have created nota 
little sensation on its first appearance in 
Germany; a statement not difficult to be- 
lieve, for the story is full of incident of a 
Its central scene, 
from which the book takes its name, is the 

burglary of the famous ‘“‘lamoral” lace. A 
iduel between the former owner of this 
| valuable lace, and the husband of the wo- 


The book, however, cannot be commended 
from a moral standpoint; and it is doubt- 
ful if it will attain to the popularity here 
it met at home. It is, 
too prolix in style for the average Ameri- 
can reader. The characters, though treated 
with a minute analysis, are not well detined, 
and the reader peruses the book, solely on 
account of the stirring character of the 
plot. ‘The work of translation has been 
fairly, but not faultlessly done. 


|Lace,a Romance of Berlin. By Paul Lindau. 





York, D. Appleton & Co.]} 


‘The Ice Age in North America, and its 
Bearings on the Antiquity of Man,” by G. 
Frederick Wright, D.D., L.L.D., F.G.S.A., 


jis Gne of the most important contributions 


“Thoth,” a romance by the author of | 
‘‘A Dreamer of Dreams,” is a peculiar book. | 
It is also a disappointing book. One reads 
from chapter to chapter from simple curi- | 
osity to find out what it is about, but | 
though it constantly suggests possibilities, 
and assuredly contains the elements of a 
striking and picturesque romance, it has | 
been crudely and inartistically developed, 
and is wholly unsatisfactory. The story 
opens at the time of the terrible plague in 
Athens. A company of Egyptian merchants 
by offering magnificent gems and the hope | 
of escape from the plague prevail upon a 
number of Athenian maidens to accompany 
them to their homes. The ship in mid-sea 
disappears beneath the waves, none being 
saved except Thoth, the commander of the | 
ship, and Daphne, the most beautiful of the 
Greek maidens, who chanced at that mo- 
ment to be up in the air in a flying machine. 
In this conveyance they go to the Egyptian 
city, which is peopled by a singular race. 
The fundamental idea among the rulers of 
this people is the high evolution of the | 
human race by the careful planuing of par. | 
entage and the utter elimination of the ele- | 
ment of love from their system of mar- | 
riage. The author has evidently borrowed 
from different sources, though much of his | 
work is eminently original. The book was 
compthing of a success when it first ap-| 
peared in England, but it is difficult to see | 
upon what elements its popularity was 
based 


to recent scientific study. Mr. Wright ls a 
professor in Oberlin Theological seminary ; 


but his interest in this particular branch of | 


science is so great that he has occupied 
his summers for the last fifteen years in 
various surveys and geological studies in 
New England, and the Middle States and 
of the Western States and Alaska. He 


will be remembered as delivering a series | 
of most entertaining and instructive lec- | 
tures for the Lowell Institute, two years | 
Much of the material used in those | 
lectures will be found embodied in the! 
A large fund of informa- | 
Professor | 


ago. 


present volume. 
tion, however, has been added. 
Wright is a great enthusiast upon this sub- 
ject, and his enthusiasm has shown itself 


in the highly entertaining form in which he | 


has produced his book, which in the hands 
of another might have been exceedingly 
dull. Taking up in the first chapter, the 
question, ‘‘What is a Glacier?” he describes 


the phenomenon in the fullest and minutest | 


way, and in tke succeeding chapters he 


gives the reader an accurate idea of the | 
glacial period in North America, and the! 


nele | 
was 
jrescued from a wreck with his mother | 


When old Uncle Peter dies little Joe | 
who is every inch a soldier, and whose} 
whole ambition is to enter the Queen’s ser- | 
vice, becomes a drummer boy, and he goes | 
Promotion follows promotion, | 
all for bravery and gallantry in service. | 


Paper | 


man who had so coveted it, and finally got | 
it in her possession, is a feature of the plot. | 


moreover, | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


STORED STEAM VS. ELECTRI 


A new system for developing and utilizing Steam for power, without smoke, 


CITY. 


cinders, noise or escape of steam, at much less cost than by any other known 


/method for obtaining and maintaining power. There is no uncertainty in its 


operation, and it is absolutely safe; for street cars and other service requiring 
portable power, it has no equal. Secured by U.S. letters patent. Mechanica] 
experts and others interested are invited to examine this system at the offices of 


STEAM STORAGE POWER CO, 


Upham, with many new maps and illustrations® 
Pages 622. New York; D. Appleton & Co.| 


new books are noticed 
of “Observations,” on 


The following 
under the head 
page 4. 

{*“The Wrong Box.” By Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Lioyd Osbourne. 12mo, pp. 244. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston, Damrell 
& Upham.) 


|\*A Woodland Wooing.” By Eleanor Putnam. 
Cloth. Pp. 289. Price $1.00. Boston, Roberts 
Brothers. | 


{[*Miss Eyre from Boston, and Others.” 
Loulse Chandler Moulton. Cloth. Pp. 3x0. 
$1.25. Boston, Roberts Brothers.) 


(‘Flowers of the Night.” By Emily Pfeiffer. 
Cloth. Pp. 138. London, Trubner & Co., Ludgate 
Hill.] 


By 
Price 





{Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter.” A Romance. 
Paper; Pp. 312. Price 30 cents. Riverside Paper 
Serles.— Boston, Houghton, MiMin & Co.] 


is a small volume of poems, intended to 
show forth the symbolic character of the 
language of the Bible. These poems are 
on multiform topics beginning with the 
creation and the Garden of Eden, and fol- 
lowing along the more important events of 
old Testament times, and then taking up the 
birth of the Saviour and following the his- 
tory of his mission on earth. Interspersing 
these historic subjects are verses on many 
matters more or less incidental, as ‘‘ Nature,” 
‘Human Freedom,” ‘Cause and Effect,” 
‘‘Reason and Faith” and kindredtopics. The 
|} verse is metrically correct and rhythmical 
enough, but fat times it is as abstruse as 
| Browning and quite beyond the ordinary 
| intellect to fathom. The book is however 
wholesome in its tone and teachings; and 
while it is not of a character to become 
widely popular, it shows its author to be a 
man of thought and reflection. 





[Spiritual Evelution. By Warren Holden, Au 
| thor of “Fourteen Sonnets,” “Song of the Sea,” 
| @te., etc. 12mo0, pp. 115. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip 
pincott Co.) 


Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth’s great- 
est work, *‘The Changed Brides,” has just 
been issued by her publishers, T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. 


PERIODICALS. 


The July number of Our Little Men and 
Women contains a number of attractive 
pictures, equally attractive stories, and 
|} short poems quite as good as pictures or 
stories. Louis Hall contributes some verses 
on ‘Gypsies ;” Mrs. M. F. Butts has a story 
| entitled “‘Patchy and Hippity-hop.” Clara 
| Doty Bates has some verses on the ‘‘Blue- 
| bottle.” Mrs. Oliver Howard, Margare'’. 
Eytinge, and others, have stories and 
verses which cannot fail to please the chil- 
dren.—Boston, D. Lothrop Co. 





The second number of The Nationalist 
;}opens with the ‘Nationalization of In- 
dustry,” by Laurence Gronlund. It is a 
readable and thoughtful paper. Edward 
Everett Hale discusses ‘‘The Best Govern- 
|ment.” A poem ‘‘For the People” comes 
from the pen of James Jeffrey Roche. An- 
other poem, ‘‘The Ballade of the Outcasts,” 
is by Stuart Merrill. Rabbi Schindler seeks 
to answer the oft asked question, ‘‘Is Mar- 
riage a Failure?” The editorial notes are 
full of suggestion.—Boston, The National- 
ist Educational Association. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine for July opens 
with a new serial called ‘‘Engaged to be 
Married.” ‘‘Going to the South Pole” is an 
;account of exploration by E. J. Webb. 
| ‘Noblesse Oblige” is a bright story, fol- 
lowed by a pretty song, ‘‘The Two Gates.” 
Then comes a chapter on the ‘‘Working of 
the Telephone,” and an entertaining con- 
| tribution of the Family Doctor. Poetry, 
fiction and essays will suit every taste.— 
Cassell & Co., New York. 


extent of the glaciated area; giving the} 


cause of the glaciation, and its approximate | 


date and duration. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting chapter in the book and the one into 
which the author seems to have entered 
most heartily is the last, entitled ‘‘Man and 
the Glacial Period,” for the author truly 
says that all the discoveries made in this 


The numbers of The Living Age for 
June 15th and 22d contain ‘Italy in 1888-89,” 
| by Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone; ‘-‘The Hon. 

Percy Heron;” “Imitation as a Factor in 
|Human Progress;” ‘‘A Literary Venture ;” 
| ‘Elizabeth of Valois and the Tragedy of 
| Don Carlos;” *‘A Forgotten Rebellion,” 


‘ | fleld of science are interesting only as they | ‘‘Notes on Stanley’s Journey ;” ‘Beau Bram- 


[{Thoth, a Romance By the Author of “A Dreamer 
of Dreams,” paper covers, 25 ots. The Gains- 
borough Series. New York, D. Appleton & Co. | 


“Uncle Peter’s Trust, or Following the 
Drums,” by George B. Perry, is a book that 
wil: strike the mind of the average bo 
with much force. It is full of incident an 
adventure, all of a perfectly natural and | 
possible kind, and it has no dull page from | 


pertain to human history. The book is 
beautifully and artistically illustrated, and 
each chapter is accompanied by appropriate 


way an arcistic piece of work, and much 
to-be commended. 


(The Ice Age In North America, and its 
on the Antiguity of Man.” By. G. Frederick 
Wright, D.D., L-L.D., F-G.S.A. With an 

probab 


on le cause of glaciation, by Warren 


| mell;” ‘‘Russian Repudiation;” ‘‘Elizabeth 
| Barrett Browning;” Sir Charles Danvers, 
| Part [I. ;” ‘‘Venice in Spring;” ‘‘Wild-Bird 


|charts and maps. The volume is in every Life in London, Past and Present ;” ‘‘French 


| Preachers in the Thirteenth Century ;” 
‘“‘The Prototypes of Thackeray’s Charac- 
ters;” “The Letter ‘H;’” together with 
| poetry and miscellany.— Boston, Littell & Co. 


| Thoughtful essays and interesting descrip- 


“Spiritual Evolution,” by Warren Holden, | nation to Prof. Huxley,” by the Bishop of 





the company, 34 Broad street, Boston, Mass. 


E. S. THAYER, Treasurer, 


tive articles are very happily mingled ip 
“The Popular Science Monthly” for July 
Prof. W. G. Summer, of Yale, opens the 
number with a discussion of the question, 
‘What is Civil Liberty?” in which he re 
views the earlier ideas of civil liberty, anq 
points out the dangers which now threaten 
it. Charles W. Pilgrim, M. D., of the Stat 
Lunatic Asylum at Utica, N. Y., contributes 
“A Study of Suicide,” giving the usual 
motives and methods of self-murder, and 
discussing its connection with insanity 
‘‘Sea-Butterflies” are described by Prof, 
Carl Vogt H and ‘*Fungi—Microscopie 
Forms,” by Prof. T. H. McBride. The 
debate over agnosticism is continued in g 
paper entitled “Christianity and Agnosti- 


| cism,” by Rev. Dr. Henry Wace, who under- 


takes to show that Prof. Huxley's latest 
arguments are evasive and fallacious, and 
also courteously criticises Mrs. Ward, the 
author of ‘‘Robert Elsmere.” ‘An Expla- 


Peterborough, accompanies Dr. Wace's 
article. Miss Adele M. Fielde gives more 
of her fascinating observations of Chinese 
customs, describing this time ‘‘Farm-Life 
in China.” There is an article on ‘The 
Artificial Propagation of Sea-Fishes,” by 
Prof. W. K. Brooks, of Johns Hopkins 
University. Under the title ‘‘Railway Mal- 
adjustments,” Mr Benjamin Reece accounts 
for the rise of the railway problem now 
before the country. In ‘*Muscle and Mind,” 
Frances Emily White, M. D., points out the 
connection between physical and mental 
activity. There is a curious account of 
‘Kinship in Polynesia,” by Dr. ©. N 
Starcke,” and Stephen 8S. Burt, M. D., con 
siders ‘‘Some of the Limitations of Medi- 
cine."—New York; D. Appleton & | 
pany. 


om 


The July Atlantic contains a short sketch 
called ‘‘Going to Shrewsbury,” by Sarah 
Orne Jewett, which commends itself to the 
summer reader who is looking forward to 
country life. A paper by Mr. Bradford 
Torrey, called “A Mountain-Side Ramble,” 
will appeal to the sume class. The maga- 
zine opens with an article by Miss Preston, 
giving an account of the last days of Cicero. 
Prof. N. 8. Shaler writes of ‘‘The Problem 
of Discipline in Higher Education.” Mr. 
H. L. Nelson has an article on the ‘‘Speak- 
er's Power,” not a consideration of the 
power of oratory, but tue power of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. W. H. Downes has an interesting paper 
on the ‘‘Old Masters.” Mr. James’s ‘‘Tragic 
Muse” is steadily gaining in interest, and 
“The Begum’s Daughter,” by Edwin Las- 
setter Bynner, is also interestingly contin- 
ued. The two literary articles of the mag- 
azine are ‘‘John Evelyn’s Youth,” written by 
Mary Davies Steele, and ‘‘Books that have 
Hindered Me,” by Agnes Repplier; among 
these she mentions ‘‘Sandford and Merton,” 
Milton’s ‘‘Areopagitica,” and the ‘‘Heir of 
Redcliffe."—Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


The July issue of Scribner’s Magazine, 
the Midsummer Fiction number, contains 
seven complete short stories, four of them 
richly illustrated, and an unusually exciting 
instalment of Mr. Stevenson’s serial, ‘The 
Master of Ballantrae,” the illustration of 
which, from a drawing by William Hole, is 
the frontispiece of the number. ‘How the 
Derby was Won” is a Kentucky story by 
Harrison Robertson, managing editor of the 
Louisville Courier Journal, who has written 
a most dramatic and picturesque description 
of a great horse race. ‘The Rock of 
Beranger,” by T. R. Sullivan, is a story of 
comedy and sentiment. The incidents of 
the tale are grouped about a walking tour 
made by two young men in the mountains 
of Switzerland. George A. Hibbard (the 
author of ‘“‘The End of the Beginning” 
contributes a strong character-study euti- 
tled ‘-The Governor.” There is a striking 
railway sketch by John R. Spears, entitled 
‘*The Story of a Lost Car”’—a most acct- 
rate picture of railway life, with a fine veil 
of romance running through it. There is 
also a bright comedietta, **From Four 
Six,” by Annie Eliot, and a short city sketch 
by H. H. Boyesen, called **The Two Mol- 
lies. The Electric Series is continued by 
Charles L. Buckingham, with ‘‘The Tele 
graph of To-Day,” which is the leading 
article in the magazine, containing very rich 
illustrations. Mr. Buckingham explains 
with remarkable clearness and interest the 
duplex and quadruplex methods ; stock tele- 
graph instruments; deep-sea telegraphy, 
and the methods of finding breaks 
cables; communication between ships at se 
without a wire, and telegraphing from mov- 
ing trains by induction. The poems of the 
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esue are contributed by Graham R. Tom- 
gon, Charles Edwin Markham, D. C. Scott, 
R. H. Stoddard, E. S. Martin, and H. P 
Kimball.—New York. 


Justice Miller of the Supreme Court of 
the United States describes ‘‘The State of 
Iowa” in the July number of Harper's Mag- 
azine. The article is marred by the absence 
of any allusion to one of the most eminent 
citizens of the state and country. George 
William Curtis, however, supplies the omis- 
sion by a graceful tribute to Mr. Miller in 
the “Easy Chair.” In referring to ‘‘Palatial 
Petersburg” it is difficult to separate writer 
and artists, so happily do they supplement 
one another in conveying impressions of 
the great architectural monuments of ‘‘the 
Northern Venice.” Howard M. Jenkins 
finds an interesting subject in ‘‘The Banks 
of the Brandywine,” and Lafcadio Hearn, 
in his sketch of ‘‘Les Porteuses,” portrays 
the women who bear burdens in Martinique. 
William Blaikie’s answer to the question, 

Is American Stamina Declining?” would 
be discouraging if he did not point out 
practical means of arresting the decline. 
“he eighth paper in the series on the Great 
{merican Industries takes up the manufac- 
ture of glass. The seventh instalment of 
Constance Fenimore Woolson’s ‘Jupiter 
Lights” alone goes far to confirm the prom- 
ise of the earlier chapters. Two short sto- 


ries deal with love in modern life. By a 
coincidence the conversation in the fourth 
instalment of Charles Dudley Warner's 


novel, “A Little Journey in the World,” 
turns upon ‘The Old Homestead” and the 
beginnings of American drama—a subject 


which monopolizes William Dean Howells’ 
attention in the ‘‘Editor’s Study” of this 
number. Edwin A. Abbey and Alfred Par- 


sons contribute seven illustrations for old 
rhomas Randolph’s poem ‘To Master An- 
thony Stafford.” 
man writes a delicate poem called ‘‘Giton.” 
Rev. Walter Mitchell. who has already cap- 
tured the hearts of sea-folk by his oft- 
quoted ‘*Tacking Ship off Shore,” sings of 
“Rounding the Stake-boat,” an appropriate 
theme for this year of an international 
yacht race.—New York, Harper & Bros. 


Miss May Kendall, the young English 
poetess, has written her first novel, ‘‘Such 
is Life” It will be published shortly by 
Longmans, Green & Co., both in London 
and New York. 


‘A Little Journey in the World,” is an 
excursion into a new field. It is Charles 
Dudley Warner’s first attempt at downright 
fiction. Its vivacity of dialogue and deline- 
ation might have been predicted from the 
character of his previous works, but that 
he could develop a plot of cumulative in- 
terest, as the instalments of the novel in 


Harper's Magazine prove, is a revelation of | 


Mr. Warner's ability to wield this power 
effectively for the highest uses of fiction. 


The only authorized American edition of 


H. Rider Haggard’s story of ‘‘old and mys- 
terious Egypt” was published by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers June 24th. The full 
title is Cleopatra: being an Account of the 
Fall and Vengeance of Harmachis, the 
Royal Egyptian, as set forth by his own 
Hand.” The book is profusely illustrated 
from drawings by M. Grieffenhagen and R. 
Caton Woodville. 


Maud Howe’s new novel will go to the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, which periodical 
pays her $1000 for it. The scene of the 
story is laid in England and an American 
girlis the heroine. During her residence 
in London she makes the acquaintance of 
two men who have a remarkable influence 
upon her future. The story is believed by 
the author to be the strongest work she has 
written. 


The publishers announce that the back 
numbers of the Century for November, 
1886, containing the instalments of the Lin- 
cola history are now all in print and can be 
supplied to those who wish to complete 
their sets. Of several of these numbers 
two hundred and fifty thousand copies 
have been printed. 


The approach of the Fourth of July 
rings great anxiety and uneasiness to 
many, people who bear in mind how prolific 
tie day is in accidents and in ills of various 
sorts. A paper in the current number (108) 
of Good Housekeeping, by Dr. D. N. Patter- 
‘on, Sets forth some sources of evil and ill- 
hess arising from the vbservance of the day 
that are not usually thought of, but are of 
great importance, especially in families 
where there are many excitable young peo- 
ble. Burns and bruises and premature ex- 
piosions are not the only things to be 
dreaded on the Fourth, and the prudent 
counsel of this paper ought to be studied 
and heeded. 


Pn the National Music Course, Ginn & 
~mpany now publish a ‘‘Handbook of 
ns” for the first year grade, arranged 
‘2 steps Corresponding to the usual number 
*f Weeks in the primary school year. By 
’. 8. Tilden, teacher of music in the State 
“ermal School, Framingham, Mass. 





Charles Washington Cole- | 


A Diet of Tacks. 


Carpet tacks are not generally regarded 
as a healthful kind of diet, says the Phila- 
delphia Record, but many men have taken 
them into their stomachs in varying doses 
without suffering any injury from them, 
but even deriding benefit from this peculiar 
article of food, if the word of prominent 
physicians is to be believed. In addition to 
the many carpet layers who fill their mouths 
with tacks while at work, and now ana 
then slip one down their throat by accident, 
there are three colored men on Lombard 
street who are able and willing to startle a 
spectator by swallowing a handful of sharp- 
pointed iron tacks with the greatest non- 
chalance, as if they were the most nutri- 
tious morsels. These men have neither 
leathern intestines nor copper-lined stom- 
achs, but they are able to take care of a 
prodigious quantity of carpet tacks without 
any apparent discomfort or ill effect. 

Medical authorities assert that there is 
far less risk attendant upon swallowing a 
tack than is generally supposed, and that 
such a performance is sometimes produc- 
tive of beneficial results. The freak wh 
swallows a single tack or a handful of them 
is seized with an abnormal desire for food, 
and it is to this fact that the harmlessness 
of the swallowing of tacks is ascribed. 
Curiously, the tacks invariably pass through 
the stomach with their heads ‘‘bowed down 
in reverence” apd placed in the center of 
the food so that they do not touch the walls 
of the intestines. Even when the points of 
the tacks penetrate the lining of the stom- 
ach ihe result is not so dangerous as would 
be supposed. 

The reason was explained in a very sim- 
ple manner yesterday by Dr. T. S. K. Mor- 
ton, who said: ‘‘These tack swallowers 
generally have very strong stomachs and 
the amount of gastric juice in them dis- 
solves the iron and the result is a liquifled 
mass similar in character to the oxide of 
iron which we prescribe to sick persons as 
atonic. Really there is a certain amount of 
benefit attached to the swallowing of tacks 
and yet there is always danger of a serious 
result in consequence of such an act. I 
| have never known of any person who has 
beerr compelled to go to the hospital from 
such causes, however. 

‘‘But Lremember a case of a horse that 
swallowed a large-sized tack. After his 
death we cut open his stomach. We found 
there a solidified mass of a stony nature. 
When this hard substance was split open 
we found that the tack constituted its nu- 
cles. A similar effect would take place in 
a person’s stomach if the tack should hap- 
pen to stick for any length of time in the 
walls of the intestines.” 


THE CHURCHILL 
IMPROVED BOOT, 








MANUFACTURED BY 


F. 8. CHURCHILL, 25 WINTER ST., | 


BOSTON, next door to Chandler’s. 

This boot is made on correct principles, from a study of 
the anatomy of the foot,and is unsurpassed for com 
fort and durability. It fits the most difficult foot, pre- 

| vents or cures tender joints or corns by removing pres- 
sure, and is comfortable the firsttime worn. Ladies who 
| have difficulty in procuring comfortable boots are invited 


to call. 
ALL LASTS LABELLED AND PRESERVED. 


American Sanitary Association 
| Manufacturers of Disinfectants: 


LIQUID CARBOLIC, CARBOLIC SOAP, 
CARBOLIC URINAL CAKES, 
CARBOLIC CKYSTALS, NAPTHALINE, 
CARBOLIC POWDER, 
CARBOLIC MOTH CAKES, 
MOUNTAIN WAX FLAKES, 
CARBOLATE OF LIME. 
MOTHALINE WAX FLAKES, 
MAGIC IN=ECT POWDER. 

In cases of Cholera, Small Pox, Yellow Fever 
and all cther contagious diseases, place the powder 
jin vessels about the room. Will purify Water 
| Closets, Sinks, Drains, Cellars, Stables, jarbage 
| Receptacles, and all places where foul odors ex- 
| ist. te will drive away Water Bugs and all other 
vermin from the house. 


| S Cc. BIXBY, Sole Agent, 


| 114 Broad Street, Boston, Mass., U. 8S. A. 











| LIBERTY SQUARE 


DINING ROOMS. 


i 
} 


MISS K. A. BOLTON, Proprietor. 
A SPECIALTY MADE OF SALADS. 


Everett Spring Water Served to Patrons, 
107 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 


| 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. _ 
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HOTEL FLOWER. 
Columbus Avenue and Holyoke Street, 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN and ROMAN BATHS 


NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


These baths are an honor to New England, and for beauty and richness in finish and decora- 
tion, for completeness in appointments, for competency in service, they have few rivals in the world. 
Price, Single Bath, $1; 6 Tickets, $5; 12 Tickets, $9. 

Hours for admission for ladies and gentlemen: Ladies:—Every morning except Saturday and 
Sunday from 8 to 12; also Thursday from 8 A. M to 5 P. M. and Sunday from 1 P. M. to5 P. M. 

Gentlemen—Every afternoon from 1 P. M. to 11 P. M., except Thursday and Sunday. Thursda 
from 6 P. M.to 11 P. M., and Sunday from 8 A. M. to 12, and from 6 P. M. to ll P. M. Saturday all 
day from 8 A. M. to li P. M. 

All Columbus avenue cars pass the building. 
two squares of the bath. 








Dartmouth street cars pass within 


INSURANCE. $400 Hoots 
WED. 







FIRE INSURANCE. oe : 
NORTH ANERAN <a) 


OUR CELEBRATED 


_ INSURANCE CO., 
HAS REMOVED TO 


s nemoven ro CRAWFORD SHOES 


Can be obtained only at our following 
COR. WATER ST. 


sune ott waren st. CFAWOT SHDB Stores : 
EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pres- No. 611 Washington St. Boston. 
CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary. Under United States Hotel, *’ 


Also Boston Office of several No, 38 Park Square, ” 
first-class Stock Companies of No, 45 Green treet, ” 


devel wn No. 2164 Washington St. Roxb’y 
ENGLAND MUTUAL No: 56 Main St., Charlestown 


ALSG IN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, eS ae. 
VUST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, : : 
cs nanan BROOKLYN, PHILADELPHIA 
ASSETS. bec. 31, 1888....919,724,538.45 


BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON, D. C 
LIABILITIES......... pea 


+ 17,288,348.72 | BOUVE C . 
$2,436,189.73 5 RAWFORD & CO. 
policies. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on | 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are MAKERS OF 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur 
application to the Company’s Office, 








lasued atthe old life rate premium. } 
The Crawford Shoe. 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the | 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al) 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. oon . 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
J08S. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres, 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WwM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 


PP. & J. BESSE, 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


CATERERS. 


SUPPERS, LUNCHES, TEAS AND WED- 
DINGS A SPECIALTY. 
PERSONAL ATTENTION. REASONABLE PRICES. 
French and American Ice Cream; French Pastry 

French Confectionery. 


9 | 

















Satisfaction Guaranteed. Telephone 254. 
GEO. S. PARKER, 
REAL ESTATE, MORTGAGES AND 
INSURANCE, 


] 27 Hilby Street, aun 234 Exchange Place, 


SMOKE 6. C. A. 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD 10-CENT CIGAR. 
SOLD EVERYWHEKE. 


FACTORY—376 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
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THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


That most delightful play of the season, | 


‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” still draws good 
houses at the Museum. Of course every 
body in Boston has seen this charming 
drama. Yet the good houses are easily 
accounted for, as whoever has seen it once 
goes away with the hope of coming again; 
and the stranger within our gates goes first 
to the Museum, and afterwards takes a 
look at the rest of the town. ‘‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” will hold the boards till further 
notice. 


S.A.STEWART & C0. 


NOVELTIES 


eens, "eee 


SURREYS, DERBY WAGONS 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


to conclude the season on Saturday, July 
6th, thus giving but one more week of the 
attractive summer night entertainments. 
Director Neuendorff has made arrangements 
to give in the final concerts of the season & 
constant succession of attractive pro- 
grammes in which several of last season’s 
favorite artists will take part. 





CITY CHAT. 


Justice and Mrs. Horace Gray will remain 
at their Boston home until their departure 
or Europe, early next month. 








FRANKLIN PARK 
LAND 


—AND— 


IMPROVEMENT CO. 


MOODY MERRILL, President. 
ROBERT B. FAIRBAIRN, Treas, 
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“." AND BUCKBOARDS 
It was the intention of the American | ’ 
Opera Company to continue its perform- IN 
ance through the week and ‘‘Faust” and | 
‘‘Maritana” were announced for the differ- | 


WOOD COLOR FINISH. 
These novelties are very popular 


Mr. and Mrs. Porter F. Capper and son 


are at Sorrento, Me.. where they will re- ‘Authorized Capital, $500,000, 


main during the summer months. 





The will of the late John Gilbert, the! This Company succeeds and has acquired «!) the 
actor, has been filed in the Suffolk County | valuable property of the late Oakland Garden Ags 


ent evenings, but owing to the enforced 
absence of Mile. Natali and the lack of 
proper financial support the series came to 
an abrupt close after the Monday perform- 
ance. The first and only opera given this 
week was *‘Faust” with the following peo- 
ple in the cast: Marguerite, Louise Natali; 
Siebel, Lizze Machnichol; Martha, Fanny 
Gonzales; Faust, Charles Basset; Valen- 
tine, Alonzo Stoddard; Mephistophies, 
Franz Vetta; Brander, E. N. Knight. The 
The disbanding of this company proves 
again what has so often before been amply 
demonstrated, that classical opera and 
warm weather do not mix. This company 


this season, and we carry a full 
stock. 

We also offer a large assortment 
of all styles of carriages in regular 
finish, adapted to the 


SPRING & SUMMER SEASONS, 


Prices in keeping with the times. 
We have taken in exchange a large 
number of second-hand carriages 


| 


Probate Office. The testator leaves all his 
property to his wife. 


The Rev. William C. Wiuslow, Ph. D,, 
LL.D., of Boston, has been made an hon- 
orary fellow in the Royal Institute of Arch- 
wology of Great Britain. 


Prof. William Hyde Appleton has been 
elected temporary President of Swarthmore 
College, to succeed Dr. Magill, who ten- 
dered his resignation on Tuesday, after a 
term of 18 years. Prof. Appleton isa grad- 
uate of Harvard University, and has been 


Professor of Greek in Swarthmore for 17 | 


years. 


| sociation, fronting the principal entrance to the 
pew Franklin Park, apd has bonded at a low price 
|a large amount of land In the same neighborhood, 
It purposes to Carry on the general business of 4 
| Landand Building Company, buying and selling 
| Real Estate and advancing money to builders 
It is believed that with the ex perience and know! 

ledge of real estate of the managers of the com 
| pany and with the advance in the value of its 
property that is sure to follow the completion of 
the new park and the opening of the new line of 
lelectric cars that the business can be carried on 
very profitably. 
The Legislature by a specialact has authorize 


was in every way a good one, and its work | of all descriptions. These carriages 
was well done, but reduced prices had little | gre all in good condition, and we 
effect in filling the house. Opera, save of shall offer them at extremely low 


lightest kind, is essentially a winter amuse- “ 
a a ' “| prices to close them out. 


| the Company to increase ite capital to $500,000, and 
The work of the students of the Normal | 4 limited amount of the new stock is now offered 

Art School that has been on exhibition at | for sale at the par value, $25 per share, 

the school building, corner of Newbury | Persons desiring to purchase, or wishing addi 

and Exeter streets includes the work of all | tonal information regarding the company, can 
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last week at the Park Theatre. It goes on 
Monday next to New York for a five weeks’ | 
run at the Madison Square. ‘The Burglar” | 
has materially improved since its first ap- | 
pearance, and indeed there was occasion. 
It can hardly be called a great play, even | 





118 SUDBURY STREET. 





sons go there as the immense pavilion can 


in ite bettered condition, but it will doubt- | ive Covered shelter for 10,000 people at a 


less attain fair succe-s. Mr. Thomas must 
at least be congratulated on his e 
sense in listening to the suggestions of the 
critics. His willingness to be advised, will | 
enable him to present, when he goes to New 
York, a play in every way superior to that 
which met his Boston patrons on the open- 
ing night. As was observed last week the 
drama possesses elements of strength, and 
who kuows but Mr. ‘Thomas may yet make 
it an artistic success? Boston’s best wishes. 
The Park Theatre closes for the season with 
tonight's performance. 

°° 


“The Baron,” which is identi@al in much 
of the construction with Ermine is to be | 
the operatic attraction at the Bijou next | 
week. The cast of the Gaiety opera com- | 
pany is strong and will include Mr. Milton 
Aborn in the tithe role with the other favor- | 
ites of the company assigned to good ad- | 
vantage. The midget trio will be on daily | 
exhibition throughout the week in conjunc- | 
tion with a specialty billof mere than aver- | 
age quality. Manager Keith's patronage | 
during warm weather continues unabated | 
and the quality of his performances | 
strenghtened rather than weakened. * * 

THE MUSEUMS. 








At Pilling’s World’s Museum, next week, 
an entirely new list of stage and curio hall 
attractions will be presented by Manager 
Pilling, who has taken especial pains to ar- 
range an interesting programme. To the 
stage entertainment contributions will be 
made by specialty artists who have made a 
reputation in their respective lines of 
amusement. Robert Robertson, who is 
known to the public as the ‘‘singing come- 
dian” will appear in his original represent- 
ation of ‘The Country Cousin.” Two noted 
comical comedians, the American Macks, 
will be seen in their laughable sketch, and 
J. L. Simonds, the famous writer and singer | 
of catchy songs, will offer new selections. 
Messrs. Leslie and Hardman, sketch artists, | 
will be seen in new business, and the latest 
songs of the stage will be offered by Miss | 
Kitty Adams, and Miss Eva Grant. Other 
artists have also been engaged by the man- 
agement and together they will provide an 
entertainment that will fully equal, if not | 
surpass, any that has previously been given | 





upon the stage of tite World’s Museum. | 


Manager Pilling has adopted the policy of 


getting the best possible attractions upon his | 
stage, believing that this is better appre- | 


ciated by his patrons than exhibitions of 
curiosities. As some, however, like to look 
upon strange things he nas engaged the 


tattood half man and Ivanovitch, the hairy | 
Russian exile and fortune teller, to show | 
themselves, and the life-sized wax figures | 


will also be exhibited. 


ing public. The splendid facilities for 
reaching the Pier bring it within fifteen 
minutes ride of Boston, as the trains of the 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn Road are run 
every fifteen minutes. Probably more at- 
tractions are shown at the Pier than at any 


time. 
~ the . as s. the ms 

xcellent te the two separate bands, the mammoth 

orchestrion, 


Among the attractions presented 


Sanford’s Girl's Orchestra, 


Francilia’s ‘‘Slide for Life,” the Zula in his 


| war dances and running exhibitions against 


fast roller skaters, and the mammoth skat- 
ing rink with 5000 pairs of skates. Many 


other interesting features are to be seen, 


and the price of admission to all attrac- 
tions mentioned is but ten cents, while 
round trip tickets including admission to 


jthe Pier are sold from Boston and Lynn by 


the B. R. B. & L. R. R., for thirty-five cents. 
A great many picnic parties are booked at 
the Pier, and schools, societies, and organ- 
izations of any kind can make most liberal 
arrangements with Mr, Pilling. On Sun- 
days special entertainments are given by 
the two bands anda number of specialty 
artists. 
Stege Whispers. 

Billy Crane, the comedian, has a home at 

Cohasset. 


Lotta has a beautiful cottage over at Lake 
Hopatcong. 


Stuart Robson dwells at Cohasset during 
the summer months. 


Marie Jansen has a house at Winthrop on 


the coast, near Boston. 


Mrs. Langtry has a cottage at 
Branch during the summer. 


Long 


‘The Burglar” will be produced in the 
Madison Theatre next month. 


J. K. Emmet has a beautiful summer home 
near Albany, overlooking the Hudson. 


Fanny Davenport has a beautiful home 
at Canton, in the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania, 


Mrs. James Brown Potter spends a good 
part of the summer at her cottuge at Tux- 
edo Park. 


Joe Jefferson has a very fine place on Buz- 
zard’s bay, between New Bedford and Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. 


William Gillette’s new play, written ex- 
clusively for the Boston Museum, will be 
ready in August. 


Kate Claxton has purchased the rights of 
“Capt. Swift” from Manager A. M. Pal- 
mer, and will send it on the road next sea- 
son with Arthur Forrest in the title part. 

‘Seven Ages” is the name of the piece in 
which Mr. Henry E. Dixey will be seen next 
season at the Standard Theatre. Itis nota 
burlesque, but is said to be entirely novel in 
design. 

Key Notes. 
Miss Alice Carle joins the Carleton Opera 


| Company next season. 
Great Ocean Pier at Crescent Béach has | 
taken a big hold upon the amusement lov- | 


Mr. Adolf Neuendorff, musical director at 
the promenade concerts, Music Hall, and 
Mr. Heinrich Urban are at work on a new 


comic opera, which is to be called ‘Der 


Schalk von Joenkoeping.” The opera will 
receive its first production in this city, af- 
ter which it will be taken to Berlin. 


other place in the country, in fact it has | Those who have enjoyed the delightful 


become a veritable Coney Island. Even in 


cloudy weather and rainy days many per- 


promenade concerts at Music Hall will re- 
gret to learn that Manager Ellis has decided 


jin 1832. 


classes, and the exhibition is pronounced 
by those qualified to judge as the best ever 
given by the school. The graduating exer- 
cises took place on Thursday, and were of 
the most gratifying nature to friends of the 
school. 


Inspection of the Harvard necrology re- 
veals some interesting facts with respect to 
“oldest graduates.” William Winthrop 
Allen, of the class of 1817, who died in 
November, 1888, was vot only the oldest 
graduate of Harvard College, but he was 
the oldest alumnus of the Harvard Divinity 
School, being in the class of 1820 of that 
school. On the death of Mr. Allen the 
senior alumnus of 
Samuel Edmund Swall, of 1817. When he 
died, in December, 1888, he was not only 
senior alumnus of the college, but the oldest 
graduate of the Harvard Law School of the 
class of 1820, the first class. At present 
the senior alumnus of Harvard College is 
George Bancroft, the historian. The semor 
alumnus of the Harvard Medical School is 
Dr. David Humphreys Storer, of this city, 
of the Harvard Medical School of 1825, 
who was graduated at Bowdoin in 1822. 
The senior alumnus of the Harvard Law 
School is William Jones Hoppin, of the Law 
School in 1835, who was graduated at Yale, 
The oldest alumnus of the Har- 
vard Divinity School is the venerable Wil- 


}liam Howard Furness, of Philadelphia, of 


Harvard's class of 1820 and of the divinity 
class of 1823. 


PERSONAL. 


Zola’s new novel will have 
in it. 


five murders 


Octave Thanet draws all her characters 
from real life. 


[ke Marvel, Donald G. Mitchell, has taken 
up writing again. 


Miss Charlotte M. Yonge. now 64 years 
old, has written 100 novels. 


Hon. William Walter Phelps has been 
nominated by the President as minister to 
Germany. 


Miss Juliet Corson, the well-known 
teacher of cooking, is a hopeless invalid, 
and writes with a portable desk fastened 
before her. She is confined to her bed 
much of the time. 


Sir Edward Baines, of Leeds, is probably 
the senior European journalist. He repre- 
sented his father’s paper at the ‘‘Peterloo 
Massacre” in 1819, and is probably the only 
survivor of that scene. He is now more 
than ninety years old. 


John Bell Bouton of New York city and 
brothers will present a scholarship to Dart- 
mouth College in memory of their father, 
the late Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D. D., of 
Coneord, N. H., who was for 37 years a 
trustee of the institution. 


It is not generally known that General 
Neil Dow has an invalid daughter in Nash- 
ua, N. H., who may certainly be regarded 
as a wonderful woman. 
Journal tells us that the lady has not been 
able to move from her chair for years, but 
she has been an indefatigable student and 
has mastered the French, German, Spanish, 
Russian and Greek languages. She recently 
performed the feat of repeating a long pas- 
sage from her Greek Testament, verbatim, 
from memory, a month after she had sead 
it. Here is an illustration of comfort in 
affliction. Miss Dow loses sight of her mis- 
fortunes in her love of study. 


Gen. Lloyd S. Bryce, son-in-law of Ed- 


Harvard College was | 


The Lewiston | 


|}make application at the Company's Office, No. 8 
| Pemberton Square, o1 to 


‘JOHN PICKERING & MOSELEY 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 


40 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


Over a Million Person 


ITNESSED THE FIREWORKS DIS 
plays last season at Point of Pines 
| Brighton Beach, Gloucester Beach and Bay Ridge: 
}the four Jargest Summer Resorts in the world 
These freworks were manufactured by the 


UNITED STATES 
FIREWORKS (0. 


And the quality could not be surpassed. If you 
want fireworks, and saw last season’s display, we 
| refer you to the goods themselves. If you did not 
| see them, ask any one who did. We want no vet 
| ter recommendation. 
| Assorted Fireworks put upin boxes and con 
stantly in stock for Lawn Parti a, Public and Pri 
vate Displays, at prices from $1.00 to $500, which 
will be forwarded, EXPRESS PAID, to any part 
of the United States on receipt of price. No order 
| too small to receive prompt and careful attention, 


| SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


We give morefor the money, both in quantity 
jand quality, than any one else in the trade. We 
| carry @ larger stock and doa larger business than 
| all the other firework manufacturers in New Eng 
| land combined. 
| Come and see for yourself. The building is full 
of fireworks. 


Liberal Discount to the Trade. 








National Fireworks Co. 
21 INDIA SQUARE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





ward Cooper, ex-mayor of the city of New 

| York, and member of the Fiftieth congress 
| from one of the New York city districts, 
| who is to succeed Allen Thorndike Rice as 
| editor of The North American Review, is 4 
native of Flushing, Long Island, and 37 
jyearsof age. In speech and style he is 
| said to be quite Anglicized, and his edacs- 
| tion was largely obtained at the great uni- 
| versity at Oxford. He gets his title of 
|‘*general” from the fact that he was ap- 
|pointed paymaster general of New York 
| State in 1886. His tastes are said to tend 
|much stronger to literature than to politics. 
though he takes quite a healthy interest in 
the latter, as is shown by his election to the 
United States congress from a district of 
| the metropolis, and as editor of The North 
American Review he will have abundant op 
portunity to develop in both directions. 





| B@™ Agents wanted to canvass for th 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
|commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 
| Publishing Compauy, 25 Bromfield Stret 
Boston. 
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Noise AND Nekves.—The most sensitive, 
elicate and easily injured parts of the hu- 
a system are the nerves. These can 
never be SO accustomed to incessant strain | 
as to escape injury. That which is unpleas- 
gnt to the senses is always—and, so far as 
the sense of hearing is concerned, discor- 
dant noises always are—injurious to the 
yerves. The yelling of steam whistles, the 
ue of steam pipes, the rattle and crash of 
wheels on stone-covered streets, the ramble 
¢ street cars, the clangor of bells, the 
howling of hucksters, keep up a condition 
» which a healthful nervous system of 


_BOS TON 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


Old Orchard Beach, 


MAINE. 


OCEAN HOUSE. 


Has been leased by Mr. CHESTER BALL, formerly 
proprietor of the Central House and the Pawnee 
House of Cottage City, Mass., whose long expe 
rience in the hotel business is a guarantee to the 
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BEAUTY or foo vay 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 

No ODOR WHEN HEATED. 











patrons of this house for first-class table, good 
. ‘ is i . | service, and every possible attention. 1 S NO S PE 0 
natural stre age ws 26 pertive of rs ~ en com The location of this well-known house is unsur- HA U RI R, 
sible {nd there is not one of these agen- assed. Itis far enough back from the shore to TRY IT AT 
cies that is not suppresse d more or less | be almost free from Fogs. At the same time it is | e i} 
completely in most of the great cities of the ||» full view of the Beach . oad opposive A OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 
jerlin heavy wagons cannot run | oon) bons "The ieee a eed roan \j 
, world. In entire house. The nouse contains 200 rooms. ’ SUNDAY TRIPS. if 
rl on certain streets. In Paris. any carload of An orchestra will furnish music for the season, 413 Washington Street ¥ 
: } ri " » fastene i entertainments of a high character w re 
rattling material must be fastened until it] and en . : a ‘ Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather permit. 1 
Te Ssinot rattle. Munich allows no bells om] flven, trom time to time. Phe ballroom, te the BOSTON HOTELS. ung) t 
ce . ht * ; a - = ‘ 
street cars. In Philadelphia church bells | England. | For PEMBERTON at 9.30 
- nave been held a nuisance in certain neigh-| Rates have been graded from $2.00 to $2.50 per | | "3.30, 5.00, 8. 5 uy 1 hoor As Shae kn 
‘ have ° . 5 erage i So bas A looation of roome 15 P.M. Re turn 34.55, il. 20 A. M. if 
Bs rhoods by judicious ruling. Steam whis- | Gov: it me will be made to partics taking ] _ 12.50, 2.20, 8.50, 5.35, 640 P.M. } 
ng tles ar forbidden in nearly all the larger Specia jorme w ec made to partic 5 . & | BOSTON. For HUL L (Y. C. Pier ) at 1045 A. M.,2.30 P. M. { 
tles are J = rooms previous to August Ist. For further infor- Cent: ll tio ceptionable table Return 1 ef 50 P. M. { 
cities of this country, and most of these | mation address , . ee Ser ae a ‘gg NANTASKET by Boat, 9.80, 10.30 A. M. ij 
; noises in our advanced stage of civilization a oe ao: os HENRY B. RICE & CO., 12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15 'P. M. Return & 00; 
t are considered unnecessary. Clocks and Proprietors. | Hanover, near Washington Street. | ,, ort 12.80, 2.00, ot 104k ht, ams, O20 t 
its ’ “s* sont ' ( s é < 
P watches are now sO cheap and ple ntiful REVERE HOUSE P.M. Return 8.40 A. M., 12.45, 5.15 P. M. iH 
¥“ that steam whistles and bells to denote the « For HiNGHAM at 6.30 P. M. Return 8.30 A. M. iy 
of time are useless. Why should not all useless For NANTASKET, by boat and rail, via Pember- 
- sine -nll Sites Gah tae eadlei-<bee Otn- | First-Class. Fine table, rdesirable rooms | "ton at 0.50. 10.45%. Me, i a0 73h 38 5.00, 
noises =e an hed. | seomeeedies ae aed. tome alain Depots and all 6.15 P.M. Return 11.02 A. M., 12 32, 2.03, 3.30, 
Le ame a OO parts of the city pass the door. Fare by Boat or Boat and Rail, 25 cts 
and We have numerous applications daily NANTASKET, MASS. J. F. MERROW & CO., Proprietors. each way. , ‘ : 
red from dealers of our Celebrated CRAWFORD OPENED JUNE 17th. Pp R KER H U E, | Garden, 00 cents. with admission to Melville 
SHOF Our uniform answer is—we do not aor A OQ N G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 
: hoe to dealers This house is situated on Jerusaiem Road, BOSTON June 15, 1889 
id sell OUF SALE ca and the situation cannot be excelled in New E ng | » se 





Life Insurance. 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 


tand. The beautiful modern house formerly 
owned and occupied by 8. 8S. Rowe, situated direct 
ly opposite the Rlack Rock will be added to this 


SUROPEAN PLAN. 


BECKMAN & PUNCEHARD, 














AMU 
York is too well and widely known to need | hotel. The pause contains 17 large rooms with ! _ Proprietors. Pu, SEMENTS. * 
comment or commendation. It is as secure | ™odern conveniences. A DAMS HoOoOUsSsE 
and reliable as any human institution can| Applications for rooms can be made at | 7 2 BOSTON JN MUSEUM. 4 
ad 3 plac ed in ite hands is as se Hotel Bellewue, 17 Beacon Street, Boston. EUROPEAN PLAN. af "MR. R. M. FIE f 
be, and money plac s s is as se- ; ANAPCL..... oes oe ecceseecens » R. M. FIELD 
cure as if put in government bonds. Some oop Se ey Sener Washington Street, Boston. 
idea of the vast business it does may be 


gathered from the following statement of 





CUSHING HOUSE, 


| GEORGE G. HALL, PROPRIETOR. | 


PERFORMANCES 


139 139 


With this its 17th Week. i 
is payments for one week : YOUNG’S HOTEL. ,. | 
VERAGE DAILY PAYMENTS LAST WEEK. ‘ 
AVERAGE DAILY 1 WHE. HINGHAM, MASS. | ERROPKEAN PLaN. Little Lord Fauntleroy. j 
io Endo on MEI. ce eeeceneee sees «Bod ss Vo } a 
M Death Claims paid........06 sscceeees 134,369 30] 4 comfortable home can be found atthe above | _ Opp. Head of Same Street, Boston. 
————— | house for the summer; good stable connected. Eptrance for Ladies, Court St., near Washington pe 
an r Dally Pay Lae “saa eg esa nat ay ss GEORGE CUSHING, Proprietor. J. R. WHIPPLE. Proprietor. ‘The greatest ‘alin ae known to the stage 
erage nents... ereeee mo i; of this country.” 
. HOTEL WINTHROP. _. aes 
‘ jor . at ULV--F xtra Matinee at 2 
nes Narupiet—~—-— steed | Bowdoin and Allston Streets, Boston. pacts rar cnc 
ges How simply delicious, delightful, and de- Seacon Hill, near State House and Common, 
orld’ ectable a drink Hub Punch is these torrid 


, 


torpid, tedious, trying days. Never be 
without a half dozen bottles of it in the 
wuse. When ladled from the flowing 
owl, cooled with ice, it is a drink for gods 
ind patriarchs. Get it at C. H. Graves and 
sons, 35 Hawkins street. 

It is hardly necessary to tell a Bostonian 
rin fact any business man anywhere that 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. have ever been the 
synonym for integrity and security. No 





NANTASKET BEACH. 


Our Specialty Clam Bakes in the old style, = 
heated rocks. Dinners, 50 cents each; one ha 
rates for children. 8.L.C HESSMAN & CO. 


~LANGWOOD HOTEL, 


LANGWOOD PARK, WYOMING, meme. 











noted for its excellent table and moderate price» 


COOLIDGE HOUSE. 
'BOWDOIN SQUARE, - - BOSTON. 


, - P. COMEE, Proprietor. 


_ THE NEW VICTORIA, 


“The Delmonico of Boston.” 


Cor. of Dartmouth & Newbury Sts., 


‘| 
| 














GAIETY and BIJOU. 


543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 


BD. F. BAGH. 26 sevectsc ++«Proprictor and Manager. 


THE BARON. 


By the GAIETY OPERA CO., 



































—AND— 
£ you k " in tl id stands higt Open from April I to Dec. 15. On the route pate ge ate palate ” 
if you banking house in the world stands higher. i (ieee are leit cE, Proprieto THE MIDGET TRIO. 
y, we lf you have money to invest take it to 160 FIRST LASS GUESTS. CHARL ES 8 A. GLEASON, Manager , 
me dern conveniences; ! eet above Boston; 7 athe 
id not them All mod onvenier ; 300 feet at Bost | Seinna 10.1%. % 125 
i .- . no malaria; mineral springs; purestof air; a real Hotel Bellevue } Prices 10, 15, 20 and 25 Cents. 
0 vet There is no beach finer than Nantasket| mountain home; beautiful walks and drives; fine 5 |— —-- 
and no house at Nantasket more delightful ae and Satins; —— — home gareen; BEACON STREET. BOSTON. | PILLING’ 8 WORLD’S MUSEUM. 
5O) tl > se That A the choicest resort known, table unsurpassed; - - | 
Jom — the Arlington Hou ere Their clam lawns lighted with electric lights. Free barges ED Re IPEAN PLAN T R 
nd Pri bakes are superb and their 50 cent dinners | meet the 2.30, 4.00, 4.45, 5 30 6.15 trains at W yomin he Great Resort. 
see Age os hop prs 5 g; 8. R. SMITH, Manager. 
which are unexceptionable. YB. & M. Railroad; fare 8% cents. 28 State street, eee , . ‘ Admission 10 cts%y 
" Ti e > ) , 
y part Those who witnessed the Fireworks Dis- | ®00™ 51, Boston, 9to 11 A. M, Mae HOTEL BRUNSWICK, | 
) order plays last season at Point of Pines, Brighton | powNER LANDING, I M 
NG, HINGHA , MASS. l d Cl d 8 te | 
ention, Beach, Gloucester Beach and Bay Ridge | Boylston ant aren on Streets, 
. — hardly have forgotten how magnificent ROSE STAND) SH Halse | The Brunswick tethe fine et ote l structure in New 
Me they were. These fireworks were manu- \ j | England. Fireproof; modern in ali its appoint- 
factured by the United States Firework _ oye , oe ments; elegantly finished; kept on the American 
bantity Co oo I di rn -_ B Tl ~ yi at FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. plan. "Location unsurpassed. Dartmouth street, | 
e. We » <2 india Square, boston. ey sé SEASON 1889. OPENS SAT., JUNE 15. Longwood avenue and Back Bay cars pass the 
3 than ‘arge or small quantities. Send for cata-] ypost accessible to Boston of any summering place; | hotel every three minutes. | 
~ Eng logue. combines seaside and country. Reached by steam. BARNES &  Proprietos x 
” We would recommend our readers wh | eT—cool, no dust—or by rail to Hingham. Address roprieto 
J.W.G. GILMAN « tld St. . 
te full ‘rein want of stylish silk or kersey hats any a in's ren ae TREMO NT HOUSE 
, made to order, or if they want their old) —————_ f a ——* poet etl ents 
ats made over in the latest style to call on 4 a , oi 
je. Thomas Doyle, 37 Faneuil Hall Square (up CLIFTON HOUSE, Tremont & Beacon Sts., Boston. 
stairs), and he will satisfy their wants. MARBLEHEAD, MASS., H. M. HARTSHORN & CO. 
Co meny or patriotism ! Celebrate ‘the Will open JUNE 18th ler the management of 
Fourth! Let the resonant voice of the fen Bog Receoane Beggin oo 
| WARE & ROSE. Thoroughly refitted; perfect 
4nnon be heard! Get your cannon at Wil- system of sewerage; unsurpassed in accommoda- NEW YURK HOTELS. Ic ED D N NO Ww. 
a am Read & Sons, 107 W ashington street. | tions and ~_ — — a 45 — - 
They have Milk street, Room 3, Saturdays, from 12 to | ”D bene ey ay 7 gy km, ile 
jr have them of brass and of iron, all office address, Clifton, Mass. Take cars for Clifton 
« -~ age aun in various ways, for sale or | on Eastern Division of B. et M. M. R. Hon are ( B 
—- € BENJAMIN P. WARE, } p., ’ 
4 ne prietors. 
f New Une dealer offered to purchase one thou- STEPHEN E. ROSE, $} UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
agres nnd pairs of our Ckawrorp Suoxs at full EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting) | Is acceptable to your friends, no trouble 
s+ tail price, if we should leave off our . : | are most centrally and delightfully located, In| in compounding, and much satisfaction in 
stricts, Samp. We refused the offer. the heart of the Metropolis, ae pone all modern | 
Rit e€ 38 iP iceta te Steins abaltia and sanitary ah ane are : conse, j hl | Serv ing. 
w, is Suoz is very stylish. nished throughout, ‘The festaurant and dining |" oid in sealed bottles by GROCERS, 
<li * ENTRANCES TO passed by any in the country. Ho secars to and | PRUGGISTS AND WINE TRADE e ry 
» he is from almost every section of the city pass the | tens hy thal ae cc viet, Ate 4 
educs- CAN NON!! door Gane Dn REVERE : eepitaes | where, and by the proprietors, 
— Ch -Hall School. |" b Proprietors 
ss ane)" vc iG. H. GRAVES & SONS, 
ras ap , : a +to he ada — 
Y ork Brass or tron, all sizes, from one pounder to six These would better be made now, if Y + 
hee pound, ‘ as, aie ; a oe ‘ 35 HAWHINS STREET, 
to tend er, mounted on ship or field carriages, for] practicable, while the past year’s studies BOSTON. 
are Mule or to jet for Town Celebrations. are fresh in mind. Some teacher will be | Broadway and 40th St., New York. ——veerreanaeecnatintintCeiontineetaetaeN 
rest | — . | EUROPEAN PLAN. 
2 . house (259 is S 
mad MeYOLLIAM READ & SONS, (ee eet tn suty 18. Mow cee. | amen ee Der eet ween, | 
—~ th }|\daily from 9 to 1 till July 13. New cata-| BRUGH & DeHKLYN, - - Proprietors | 
e No ‘ . a 
ant op 107 Ba Sage oy Street, Boston. 








logue by mail on pen te ey. DENIS, 19 To 8. 

onal Saas SALMON AND PEAS, 
for Carpets Cleaned BOSTON  PARPET CLEANING 0. | NEW YORK. 7 STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE, 
a 40. per Yard. 8 & 10 HUNNEMAN ST. BOSTON, BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 8T. | With Soups, Roasts, Entries, Pies, Puddings, Tea 


Coffe or Milk, at 
| Stree or Telephone 125-4, Roxbury. | (EUROPEAN PLAN.) KIMBALL’S 
Grdere Sy mail r saanel Sewing one heptee Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. aes ° 


‘WILLIAM TAYLOR. - . + + Proprietor 6 ALLSTON STREET, near Somers*t Street 
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PASSING NOTES. 


A moral educator or preacher may justly 
be asked, ‘On what authority doth thou 
justify thy precepts?” And he will tell us 
that his authority is not personal; he 
speaks in the name of universal order. Ac- 
cordingly his authority is that of religion. 
If it were not so all his good precepts 
would have no foundation; they would 
hover in the air like beautiful dreams. that 
have no reality. 

Ethics is the science of morals; it 
teaches man why he must, and how he can 
regulate his conduct so as to be in unison 
with the All. 

Natural history and the history of man- 
kind prove that here on earth a constant 
progress takes place developing ever higher 
forms of existence.— The Open Court. 

Five hundred women in Tokio and Yoko- 
hama have subscribed to a fund for the 
purchase of a handsome Bible to be pre- 
sented to the empress of Japan. 

The peculiar conditions at Johnstown are 
a forcible argument for cremation. It 
seems the only saving power. 

Miss Lucy Larcom has been represented 
in favor of cremation. ‘The lady, whois a 
believer in christian burial, declines to be 
classed among the advocates of the new 
method. 

‘Miss Hilda Montalba’s bust of Mr. 
Browning,” says the gossip of the Birming- 
ham Post, ‘‘in the Sculpture Room of the 
Academy, has just been purchased, [ hear, 
by an American admirer of the poet. The 
purchaser intends to present it, it is be 
lieved, to some public institution In the 
United States.” 

New York girls have a fashion just now 
of collecting fashion plates, both medern 
and ancient, and putting them in a scrap- 
book or portfolio. To find old plates they 
haunt the second-hand book shops, turning 
over dusty magazines and books. Whena 
new dress is to be made these plates are 
consulted, and the dress is liable to be cop- 
isd from at least half a dozen of them, the 
trimming on the underskirt being copied 
from a dress of one period, the neck of the 
dress from that of another period, and so 
on. These gowns when completed are said 
to be ‘‘taking.” 

The ‘‘Bloomer” costume, so called, is 
said to have been first introduced by Eliza- 
beth Smith Miller, daughter of Gerrit 
Smith, the famous abolitionist. It obtained 
its name because of the urgency with 
which its use was advocated by Mrs. 
Bloomer. Amelia Jenks was born at Homer, 
N. Y., in 1818, and married, in 1840, Dexter 
C. Bloomer, a lawyer. They resided in 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., Mount Vernon, O., 
and Council Bluffs, lo. For many years 
Mrs. Bloomer was a prominent temperance 
worker,and woman's rights lecturer. 

The London Daily News tells this inter- 
esting anecdote in a sketch of the late 
Laura Bridgman. 
nently asked, ‘‘What great or noble thing 
has America ever done?” somebody replied, 
“She has produced a girl, deaf, dumb and 
blind from infancy, who, from her own 
earnings, has sent a barrel of flour to the 
starving subjects of Great Britain in 
freland. ’ 

Miss Anna W. Williams, who has been 
appointed tnstructor of philosophy and 
methods of kindergarten training in the 
Girls’ Normal School at Philadelphia, was 
the model who posed for the female head on 
the Bland silver dollar. 

There is hope that women may yet be 
admitted to the Brooklyn School Board. 

During the week ending June 8, four pa- 
tents were granted to women. 

Miss Emily Greene Balch, of Boston, won 


the European Fellowship prize of $500 at) 
Bryn Mawr College from aclass of twenty- | 


four graduates. 

Miss J. H. Addis has discovered the secret 
of producing the brilliant lustres of Mexi- 
can pottery. She found it in a remote town 
of Guanaxuato. The method of making 


this pottery has hitherto been considered | 


among the lost arts. 

Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross, is 
said to have had the first fully organized 
hospital at Johnstown, fully equipped with 
commissariat kitchen physicians and nurses. 

Mrs. La Fetra, of Washington, D. C., has 
just opened on H street a temperance hotel 
with a hundred rooms. 

Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick read a paper 
before the Association for the Advancement 


of Household Science, at its recent annual | 
meeting, in which she took the ground that | 


we cannot advance household science until 
women have the same freedom to experi- 
ment, and fail and get up to experiment 
again, that men exercise in their business ; 
in short, until women become financially 
enfranchised. 

Miss Margaret B. Harvey is believed to 
be the first person to suggest the trailing 
arbutas for America’s national flower. ‘The 
suggestion was made by her in a poem en- 
titled ‘‘Valley Forge Arbutus,” which ap- 
peared in March, 1887. The idea was im- 
mediately taken up by the Patriotic Sons of 
America, of Norristown, Penn., who have 
been pushing it ever since. It was again 
brought forward at the Valley Forge Centen- 
nial Celebration, in June, and the poem was 
printed on the pregramme. 

Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, who organized the 


When Car'yle imperti- | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Woman’s Department at the Centennial in 
| Philadelphia, in 1876, called a meeting for 
the relief of the Johnstown = sufferers, 
which accepted the offer of the New 
Century Club to make their rooms the depot 
for receiving and forwarding supplies. A 
committee of ladies, bearing testimonials 
from Mrs. Gillespie and Mrs. Charlotte L. 
Peirce, the treasurer, will call upon citizens 
who may prefer contributing in their homes ; 
bot all others interested are asked to go to 
| the Woman’s Club Rooms with their con- 
| tributions. 

Rev. Carrie J. Bartlett, for some years 
| pastor of All Souls’ Church, at Sioux Falls, 
|South Dakota, has accepted a call to a 
jstrong church at Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
will enter upon her duties there on Sept. 1. 
Miss Bartlett graduated with highest hon- 
ors at the college at Carthage. Ill., in 1879. 
She has been a reporter of the Minneapolis 
| Tribune and city editor of the Oshkosh 
| Daily Times. 
| Giuseppina Cattina, lately elected a pro- 
fessor in Bologna University, Italy, is 
warmly welcomed. ‘The Italian papers say 
that she opened her course on pathology 
witn a very learned introductory lecture on 
bacteriology, and is continuing on that sub- 
ject. Over three hundred medical students 
attend her lectures besides a goodly audi- 
jence of professional and unprofessional! 
listeners. (University lectures in Italy are 
| free and open to the public.) At the end 
;of each lecture she has invariably been 
| greeted with salvos of applause, apprecia- 
tive of her profound learning and eloquence. 
|She connects the subject matter of one 

lecture with that of the next and the next 
| with perfect sequence of reasoning; and 
|} during her lessons she never stops or hesi 
j tates. She uses no notes. Dr. Cattani and 
{two other women physicians are regular 
| members of the Italian Congress of Physi- 
| Clans, and at this last annual meeting they 
| all read valuable papers. 

On Presentation Day at London Univer- 
aity, twenty-eight women received the de- 
gree of B. A., and twothat of M. A. One 
of the latter, Mary Louisa Worley, of Gir- 
| ton College, Cambridge, was at the head of 
| the candidates for that degree, both of men 
and women, and as such received the gold 
|}medal in classics. Six women passed as 
|B. Se., allof them students of University 
and Bedford Colleges, London. They were 
| presented by the venerable Greek scholar, 
|Miss Anna Swanwick. Phere were two 
M. B’s and one M. D.; this last was the 
first instance of the highly valued degree of 
iM. D. of London being conferred on a 
}woman. Mrs. Scharlieb, who won it, has a 
| brilliant record of successes from her first 
appointment in 1875, by the government in 
India, to preside over a medical college for 
women in Madras. Ten years later she 
was placed at the head of the Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital, in that city, and also held 
the position of Lecturer and Examiner by 
government appointment. 
| Mrs. Scharlieb returned to England on ac- 
jcount of health, and she is now Lecturer 
}on Forensic Medicine at the London School 
of Medicine for Women, and has other im- 
portant official posts in connection with 
that institution and the National Associa- 
jtion of Nurses, which was started by the 
| Queen in consequence of her jubilee fund. 

Smith College has had more than 430 
students this year, and is erecting a new 
| cottage to accommodate more girls, 

A woman and her husband are master 
and engineer respectively of a trading 
steamer on the Columbia River, Washing- 
| ton. 
| Mrs. Henry B. Flanner of Cleveland has 
| given to Marietta College, Ohio, a fine herb- 
|arium of fifteen thousand specimens, gath- 
ered and arranged vy herself and her late 
husband. The collection was chiefly made 
| in Ohio Valley, Missouri, Georgia, Michigan 





j}and the Upper Mississippi region and was | 


enlarged by exchanges with botanists in all 
parts of the world. 

The Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women recently held its commencement 
exercises, graduating a large class. Asa 
test of the value of the work of the school 
and as evidence of the capabilities of women 


designs by its pupils had been sold to man- 
ufacturers since February. 





things, and in nothing of which I am more 
envious than what it calls, in its curious 
phraseology, *‘Residential Flats for Ladies.” 
These ‘‘Residential Flats” are built on an 
economical plan and are intended for young 
women who are working for their own 
support. The builder does not aim at any- 
thing higher than five per cent. interest, 
and for this he has given a most tasteful 
|and substantial building, well planned for 
|comfort and at the same time with an eye 
jto the picturesque. There is a common 
dining-hall and common kitchen for those 
who do not care to. keep house, but each 
flat has also a kitchen of its own. The 
house, however, will furnish the meals 
|cheaper and better than by solitary house- 
|keeping. Each apartment has from two to 
| four good sized rooms, and the rents range 
from ten to twenty-seven shillings a week. 
| There is nothing of the “institution” about 
| these flats, and the young lady occupants 
are as free and untrammel'ed as are young 
| bachelors in their apartment houses.” Now 





Two years ago | 


as designers, it was stated that sixteen | 


London is away ahead of us in some | 


LEBOSQUET 


Le BOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Boston 





there is a pressing need for just such a/ 


house in New York, and when I see the 
generous way our millionnaires put their 
hands in their pockets for all good works, 
I can but wonder that they should overlook 
such an opportunity as this. New York is 
filled with young women who are either 
earning their living or who are preparing 
to do so, and there are no fit accommoda- 
tions for them here. There are ‘‘Christian 
homes” to be sure, but it is not every young 
woman who cares to live in a Christian 
home, reputable though it be. Even young 
women who work for their living have a 
certain amount of independence, and they 
do not like the idea of an institution, and 
who can blame them? What we want isa 
house on the same plan as I understand the 
one in London to be. There are any num- 
ber of young women keeping house in flats 
in this city, but the sort they can afford are 
not at all such as they should have provided 
for them. Everything is done to make the 
life of the unmarried man comfortable, 
even luxurious, but the unmarried woman 
must havea pretty good income or she has 
a hard time of it in New York, says a cor- 
respondent of the Transcript. 

The most interesting woman in France 
today is the grend-daughter of the famous 
Veuve Clicquot—the Duchess d’Uzes. The 
duchess has for years been a social leader 
in the exclusive faubourg St. Germain, and 
is today the reputed financial backer of 
Gen. Boulanger. She is about 45, short in 
stature and plain in features, but makes up 
for these shortcomings by her cleverness 
and talent, and by a certain bonhommie, 
which has made her popular with every 
class of people with whom she is brought 
in contact. She belongs to the old legiti- 
mist nobility of France, and is a recognized 
leader, not only in that circle, but also 
among those who are given over to horse- 
racing, the breeding of dogs, the driving 
of four-in-hands, and other aristocratic 
forms of sport. 

The 1000 or more young women who com- 
pose the Association of Collegiate Alumne, 
the largest woman’s club in the country, 
are having as much difficulty as university 
clubs and other organizations in deciding 
upon the basis of admission. At present, 
the graduates of 14 colleges are eligible to 
membership, Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and 
Oberlin, Michigan, Northwestern, Syracuse. 
Wesleyan aud Wisconsin universities and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
being the schools thus honored. The asso- 
|ciation began seven years ago with eight 
,colleges. Since then six colleges have been 
admitted, four rejected, and 16 laid, so to 
speak, on the table. Being organized for 
practical educational work the alumne de- 
sire to admit only colleges in good standing, 
and what constitutes good standing is the 
vexed question. The Harvard annex girls 
are kept out, in spite of a lively desire to 
join, because Harvard gives them only cer- 
tificates and not degrees. The alumne are 
discussing a resolution to admit no college 
whose professors are ever called on to do 
| preparatory teaching, or whose standard of 
admission is not up to that of the schools 
| already in, or which has not an interested 
body of women graduates who would 
| prove anacquisition. Some Swiss engineers 
jare planning an aerial railway by which 
they propose to connect two of the peaks 
of Mt. Pilatus with wire ropes about two 
thousand feet long, and to send tourists 
from summit to summit in cars sliding 
along the wires. 





TEMPERANCE. 


Salt Lake City has a Loyal Temperance 
| Legion in each ward. 


The ladies of the New Zealand W. C. T. 
U. are raising funds to support an Ameri- 
ican organizer, who will give her entire 
| time for two years. 
' 


The superintendent of prison work in 
Topeka, Kansas, estimates that she has 
spent more than forty days in jail, distribu- 
ting temperance literature and holding re- 
| ligious services. 
| Three presidents, Washington, Lincoln 
}and Harrison, are now on record as officially 
lin favor of observing the Sabbath—Presi- 
dent Harrison having banished Sunday 
drills from the army. 


A special dispatch to the Chicago Tribune 
from Boston says that since the defeat of 
the Woman's License Sutfrage bill, brewers 

| are less anxious to sell out their breweries. 


064,80, Tuestay, iy 


iL. 


F., CROSBY 
BROKER, 


New England Agent for 
M. A. DAUPHIN. 


265 Washington St., Boston 


Reon It. 


N. B.—Any order sent tu this Agency wil) , 
treated with the same care and promptness as » 
the home office in New Or'!eans. 
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Why so, unless woman’s ballot would meg; 
prohibition? 


Even mistakes have a mission. My 
Mary C. Leavitt, while lecturing in Japay 
spoke through an interpreter. On one o¢. 
casion she was giving statistics and saig 
the consumption of beer in a certain state 
was—gallons. The interpreter put | 
‘‘Drinking the beer of a certain state pro. 
duces consumption.” 


The city of Leroy, Kansas, which is qui 
a railroad centre, was recently the scene of 
a radical transformation of signs. Through 
the magical influence of prohibition th 
ugly advertisement BEER has given plac 
to the more cheerful announcement BEEF 


Though there is occasionally a liquor 
user who appears to enjoy good health and 
who goes on to “ripe old age,” he is u 
more to be taken as a proof of the gener 
harmlessness of drink than is the man who 
stands in the thick carnage of battle 
proof of the general harmlessness of mis 
siles of war.—Elisha Chenery. 


We are told that seventy-five per cent. of 
America’s future rulers attend no church 
that efghty-five per cent. of saloon fre 
quenters are of this class; that ninety per 
cent. of the crimes that employ our courts 
are committed by men under thirty years of 
age; and that the worst of social vices is 
| alluring to destruction more of the rising 
| generation than can be counted. Statistics 
may not oe interesting but they are certain- 
| ly sometimes serious. 





The Canadian Advance says: ‘On the 
day following the municipal elections in 
Toronto not a single case of drunkenness 
was before the police magistrates. This 
remarkable circumstance is accounted for 
by the fact that the saloons were closed. 
Recently the number of police court cases 
have reached as high as a hundred ina day 
when the saloons were in full working or- 
der. We leave our readers to put ‘‘this” 
and ‘‘that” together. 


The Omaha World claims that the total 
tax levy in high license Omaha is forty- 
eight mills on the dollar. According to the 
Iowa State Register the total tax in the pro- 
hibition city of Des Moines, Iowa, is only 
twenty-two and one-half mills, the property 
valuation for taxation purposes in the latter 
city being less than forty per cent of its 
real valuation, while in Omaha this ,alua- 
tion is put at a high figure to make a good 
business showing for the city. 


They have in New York a statue of lib 
erty—American liberty, and a grand con- 
ception it is. But what would it be if 
modeled according to the idea of the advo 
cate of the liquor traffic? A reeling, red- 
eyed, slobbering, debauched man, and at his 
feet a woman crouched, with her hands up§ 
lifted to the man who has been brutalized 
by drink, but who is her natural and sancti- 
fied protector, her brow bleeding from 
blows inflicted by his hands. That is the 
idea of liberty as conceived by the men who 
advocate the saloon.—Senator Colquitt. 


Mr. Simmons, governor of Canterbury 
Prison, is authority for the following : ‘‘The 
number of prisoners who have been com- 
mitted to tne prison with which I have 
been connected during the last ten year 
amounts to 22,000. Among them I have 
come in contact with ministers of the gos 
pel, numbers of persons who were ouce 
members of Christian churches, as also 
children of pious parents; but I never me 
with a prisoner who was a teetotaler. From 
the experience I have had, I calculate that 
from 90 to 92 per cent of all crimes ar 
committed through taking intoxicating 
drinks, in a direct or indirect manner.” 


A great Many persons cannot understand 
how it is, when there appears to be plenty 
of money in the country, that there + 
nevertheless so much suffering and so mucb 
complaint of hard times. It puts me 2 
mind of a story I once read about a farmer 
and his hogs. He had a lot of hogs, of § 
good breed, too, which he could not get fst 
He gave them milk every day, and plenty © 
it, and yet, in spite of all, they got poore! 
continuously. He concluded those hogs 
some new and strange disease. He W 
to an agricultural journal about them. 4 
veterinary surgeon thought it a stra 
case, and determined to investigate. 
went to look at the hogs; they were 2 50° 
looking set indeed. “He climbed inw 
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Brightclear complexion 
Soft healthful skin. 


“PEARS ’—The Great English Complexion SOAP,---Sold Everywhere.” 








For Sale by 


\ Grocers and Marketmen, 


\c. S.OBER & CO. 


\ Manufacturers, 
~~ poston.“ 7 






WAMES E. HOOPER, 


— DEALER IN — 


UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS 
4to 8H.P. 


Steam and 
Gas Fittina 
Attended to. 


Agent for Parson's 
Air Jet Tube 
Cleaners. Steam 
Blowers, etc., etc. 

1 Province Court, 

& 141-2 Province 

St., Boston, 
ass. 

NorTe.— For particu- 

lars of Steam Blower 

represented ip this 

# cut,send for descrip- 

tive circular to above 

address. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


We beg leave to inform you that 

our SPRING WOOLLENS are now 
ready for inspection. Orders for 
all grades of Garments will be 
promptly and satisfactorily filled. 
We invite your attention to the fact 
that a large per cent. can be saved 
by selecting and ordering your 
Clothing of us. 


L.D. BOISE & SON, 


Merchant Tailors, 345 Washington St. 
_ BOSTON. 


WEAK MEN! 


Whose y EAK MEN 


1 is failing, Brain Drained and : 
ae a Peer ‘scr Prematurely Wasted may 
ON - 14 
FS4ON-DUPR Fe NA FSatetcad 
tung = and sueccesfully” introduced h All weak 


* and drains prom checked. Trea 
per medical ee ne Mm &e.. F tise 


te 

ce Or by mail) with 4 eminent doctors, REE. 
Yaricoc <gle @ cured without pain or operation 

upre Clinique, 165 Tremont St, Boston. 


ate Hours from 9 to 6, and 7 to 9 evenings; 
4 from te agg to 12 Sundays. 


E W.D, WHISKEY 


YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT $3 
— GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 
PRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


DIXON BROS., 
4land 42 Commercial Whart. 
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If you have Dyspepsia take 


Has Aromatic Invigorator. 


If you are troubled with Nervousness take 


Ham's Aromatic Invigorator. 


If you are subject to Headaches take 


Ham's Aromatic Invigorator. 


If you have Kidney Complaint take 


Ham's Aromatic (evigorator. 


If you wish to cure yourself of Intemperance take 


Ham's Aromatic Invigorator. 


If vou want health and vigor take 


Ham's Aromatic Invigorator. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
HEATH & MURRAY, Gen. N. E. Agents 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 


Morning Star Publishing House 


MAKES A SPECIALTY OF 


THE RENOWNED 


BAGOTER'S§ OXFORD 


TEACHER'S BIGLES. 


Fifty Styles ym Sebi from 
95 cts. to $10.00. 


Each Bible contains 340 pp. of invaluable helps te 
m the Sunday-school teacher and Bible student. 


Every Bible sold at a discount of ten per 
cent. from the regular net prices o/ the 
importers, and of publishers generally. 


SEND FOR 
Full Descriptive Catalogue and 
Price Lists, 


AND ORDER YOUR BIBLES BY MAIL, 


ADDRESS 


E. N. FERNALD, 


457 Shawmut Ave. - = Boston, 


$1900 REWARD. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. bea 

For colic, spavins, ringpone 
cockle soints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callous of all kinds; wilicure 
in seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially adapted for 
Rheumatism, Cholera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 





Boston, street. Sold by Druggists and 
Mass. Grocers. 
ROACHES, 


Clear them ont wi our 
EXTERMINATOR. 
No dust. No trouble to use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 50c, By 
mail, 60c. 
BARNARD & Co., 
459 Washington st. 
















rh, deafaess. throat 
mation of eyesor bad 

Write for testi- 
St.,.Buffalo,N, y, 


(¢) PERSON shou 
trouble, hay fever, 
sight, My inhaler B 
monials, Dr. 








CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH 


PENNY ROYAL PILLS 


RED CROSS DIAMOND BRAND. 


om ginal, best, only genuine and 
iable pill forsale. Never Fail 
‘Aah ‘for Chichester's English 
j Diamond Brand, in red me 
aled With hue rib 
At v 


inte. Accept 
no other. SF pure in pasts 
board boxes, pink wrappers, are a daw, 
ous counterfelt. Seud de. (stamps) for 
colare and “Rellef for Ladtea,” in 
tter, by return mail. 10,000 teat. 
montis fom LADIES who have used them. Name Paper 


Chichester Chemical Co., Madison Sq.,Phila.,Pa. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., onan Boston. 


SEA-SALT 









| 


SOAP 





Possesses the tonic, purifying properties of a sea 
bath, curing all local skin and scalp diseases, pim 
ples, blotches, eczema, teiter, chafing, etc. It is 
made from perfectly pure materials and is most 
healing and invigorating to the skin, keeping it in 
a clean, fresh and healthy condition. Sold by 
druggists and fancy goods dealers, or sent by 
mall, one cake for 25 cts. or three for 6oc. by the 
proprietors, 


R. H. McDONALD DRUG CO., 


532 Washington St., Boston. 


Summer Homes by the Sound- 
ing Sea, 


The sounding © on one of Ditson Compan 

famous GUITARS; BANJOS; MANDOLINS 

is always in unison with the restful pleasure of 

summer days in summer picasant laces. Don't 

yo toa music-less house! Take with you ene of | 

our light, portable musical instruments! 
Seasonable and most enjoyable music books are: 


COLLEGE SONGS (50 cts.) 150,000 sold. 
COLLEGE SONGS for Banjo ($1.00) Guitar ($1) 


GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING 
($1.00.) 


PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cts,) New Gospel Songs 

TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (35: ts) 

SONG HAKMONY, (69 cts.) Fine 4 part songs. 

POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, ($1.00.) 387 
good songs. 

SONG CLASSICS, ($1.00.) 50 high-class songs. 


SONG CLASSICS, ALTO VOICE, ($1.00.) 47 
songs. 


CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, ($1.00.) 36 songs. 

CLASSIC BARITONE OR BASS SONGS, 
($1.00.) 33 songs. 

CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. (#1.00.) The newest. 

tale) DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION, 

POPU Oat PIANO COLLECTION, ($1.00.) 
27 pieces. 

CLASSICAL PIANIST, ($1.00) 42 pieces. 

PIANO CLASSICS, ($1.00.) 44 pieces. 


Also music in 


quantity and variety for all in- 
struments. 


Send for catalogues, free. 
&@ Any Book or Piece Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


DENTISTRY. 
TEETH EXTRACTED FREE. 


Beautiful Gum Set, - - - - $10 

Temporary Sets, - -~ - - - - 

Old Sets made over as good as new, 5 
Partial Sets from $2 upwards. Repairing, ¢1 

and upwards. Silver or cement fillings, 75c. and 

Gas or ether administered if desired. y Sets are 


made from the very best material, and I guarantee 
perfect fit. 


DR. G. O. HALL, 
96 Court St., off Sudbury St., 


CANCE 





and Tumors CURED; no knife; 
book free. Dr. MCMICHAEL, 
No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


- 


hog-pen to investigate, and, lo, the mystery 
was solved—there was a large leak in the 
trough. If society wishes to exist and 
prosper, this leakage, the liquor traffic, 
must be stopped. —Samu uel Sc hwarm. 


On the | the De Dot. 


Some people are e alwa ays behind time 
They are late to breakfast, late te church, 
late to bed. late in getting up, late in catch- 
ing the train; and a good many of this kind 
of folks really want to be punctual, but 
they don’t seem to know how. 

One reason of their failure to be punctual 
is, because they do not justly discriminate 
between the more important and the less 
important in work to be done. Another 
reason is, because they have no accurate 
sense of the passing of time or of its value. 
They have not accustomed themselves to 
work by the clock, to note how the minutes 
go, to see how long it takes certain tasks to 
get done. Still another reason is, that the 
habit of procrastination leads them to post- 
pone their preparation to the last minute, 
and so they are compelled to crowd into a 
brief time what they should have done at 
leisure. 

Those who are always ‘‘on the dot” keep 
the end to which they are working steadily 
in view, and do not allow themselves to be 
diverted from it to side issues. They keep 
one eye on the minute hand of the clock or 
on the calendar, and know just how the 
minutes and the days are passirg. If there 
is a specialiy difficult task to be done, that is 
made the object of their first attention, and 
they allow themselves a margin of time, so 
that unexpected hindrances may not pre- 
vent the completion of their work at the 
stated time. 


Tue Most Expensive Leaturr.—‘*The 
most costly leather in the world, so far as 
I know,” said a dealer in fine skins and 
leathers. ‘‘is known to the trade as piano 
leather. American tanners years ago dis- 
covered the secret of making Russia leather, 
with its peculiarly pungent and lasting 
odor; but the secret of tanning piano 
leather is known only to a family of tan- 
ners in Thuringia, Germany. ‘This leather 
has but one use, the covering of piano keys. 
A peculiar thing about it is that the skins 
from which it is tanned are procured al- 
most entirely in America. It is a peculiar 
kind of buckskin. The skin of the com- 
mon red or Virginia deer will not make -the 
leather, a species of the animal known as 
the gray deer and found only in the vicinity 
of the great northern lakes alone furnish- 
ing the material. ‘The German tanners have 
an agency in Detroit which collects the 
skins of this deer from the Indian and half- 
breed hunters who supply the market. The 
hunters are paid on an average price of 
about twenty cents a pound for the green 
skins. When the skins are returned to this 
country as piano leather they cost the piano 
manufacturer from $15 to $18 a pound. 
The world’s supply of this invaluable and 
necessary material is supplied by the 
Kretzchmar family of tanners, who have 
| Six establishments in Ge ermany, the largest 
|and best at Gera in | Thuringia-” 





| To Make C HILDREN LOVELY.— —T here is- 


|one way, and that is to surround them by 
|day and night with an atmosphere of love. 
| Restraint and reproof may be mingled with 
| the Iove, but love must be a constant ele- 
ment. ‘I found my little girl was growing 
| unamiable and plain,” said a mother the 
|other day, ‘‘and reflecting on it sadly, I 
| could only accuse myself as the cause 
thereof. So I changed my management, 
and improved every opportunity to praise 
and encourage her, to assure her of my 
unbounded affection for her, and my earnest 
desire that she should grow up to lovely 
and harmonious womanhood. As a rose 
opens t© the sunshine, so the child-heart 
opened in the warmth of the constant affec- 
tion and caresses I showered upon her; 
her peevishness passed away, her face grew 
beautiful, and now one look from me brings 
her to my side, obedient to my will, and 
happiest when she is nearest me.” Is there 
not in this a lesson for all parents? Not all 
the ploughing or weeding or cultivation of 
every sort we can give our growing crops 
will do for them what the steady shining of 
the sun can effect. Love is the sunshine of 
the family; without it neither character, 
nor morality, nor virtue can be brought to 
of perfection. 








~ Cook (next day after her arrival)— “I 
}am often a little hasty, madam, and then I 
}am apt to be saucy; but you needn’t mind— 
| you can make me a little present and I get 
pleasant again.’ ”—-San Francisco Wasp. 





Consumption . Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice 
“having had placed in his hand by an East 
'India missionary the formula of a simple 
| vegetable remedy for the speedy and perma- 
|nent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
|Catarrh, Asthma, and kindred cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suf- 
fering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and adesire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire 
it, this recipe, in German, French or Eng- 
lish, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with 
stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE MIRROR. 
Brick-red is one of the favorite rudd, 
tones of this season. 


Green parasols are becoming very popu- 
lar, also black, lined with green. 


A summer wardrobe to be strictly fash- 
ionable should consist chiefly of ginghams. 


Large hats cannot be worn with the hair 
piled on the top of the head, leaving the 
nape of the neck bare. 


It is the fashion now to set gems clear, 
which prevents the possibility of having 
foil at the back to heighten the color. 


A flower epaulet is now sent instead of a 
buttonniese or bouquet to a favored friend, 
and this is worn on the-left shoulder. 


‘The sash is considered the special feature 
of Empire dresses, made with a full crossed 
corsage and straight skirt shirred at the 
waist. 


On warm summer days corsages will be 
worn which are open at both front and 
back of the neck, with a high ligh tchemi- 
sette underneath. 


Many women have the foundations of | 
discarded gowns (if of silk) made up, some- 
times dyed, and converted into the fashion- | 


able silk petticoats. 


The latest fancy in hair dressing is a 


chignon of braids with a curled bang in | 


front. The straight bang for children has 
almost entirely gone out of favor. 


Mousseline de sole, as we have already 


said, is used for full sleeves of summer | 
dresses when a summer fabric is required, | 


and is newer than lace for this purpose. 


Many net or lace skirts now hang per- 
fectly straight all around, a new Paris fancy 
being a finish at the foot of a small lace 
ruffle sewed to the edge—not upon it—of 
the net skirt. 


If the short-waisted appearance is unbe- 


coming, the long waist is considered quite | 


as fashionable, with a twisted ribbon belt, 
knotted and hanging in two long floating 
ends on the skirt. 


The early morning walking-attire is of 
light cloth or alpaca; for afternoon, foulard, 
surah, nun’s veiling covered with ecru or 
black lace are worn. All gowns are made 
without draperies. 


London fashion writers rave over the 
‘Real Lady’s” cloth, forty-eight inches 
wide, soft and light, a model of cheapness, 


and a model of wear; twelve yards make a | 


full gown, and prove a useful stand-by for 
the year. 


Epaulettes, formed of a ribbon carried 
around the top of the armhole, and finished 
off in a smart bow, are to be seen on day 
and evening bodices. These look particu- 
larly well on the babyish-looking, low Em- 
pire bodices that many young girls are 
wearing now. 


Conspicuous among fashions are the 
flower hats and bonnets, especially the lat- 
ter. The strings are usually of black lace 
or narrow velvet, and there is generally a 
looped bow somewhere among the flowers. 
The velvet may be black, or of the tender 
green of the leaf. 


The short-waisted Eton jackets, of col- 
ored silk, with crossed and folded vests, are 
rapidly gaining in favor. 
coats of colored silk and cambric, fitted to 
the figure, and with two small pockets, are 
worn with them. The long scarf fichus are 
much ‘‘a la mode,” in white and colored 
muslin, with hemmed frills. 


Ribbons are immensely used at present, 
both wide and narrow. On many of the 
cotton gowns ribbons are fastened under 
the armhole, carried across the back or the 
front, crossing each other, drawn tightly 
down to the waist in front, and tied in long 
loops and ends. Sometimes, but very rarely, 
it is done both front and back. ‘The ribbons 
re from three to four inches wide. 


The yokes so fashionable for thin wool- 


lens and for cotton gowns are very shallow, 
not reaching quite to the armholes on the 
shoulders, and are round in front and back 
instead of being pointed. They are some- 
times very prettily decorated by an em- 
broidered collar in deep Vandyck points 
that near'y cover the yoke. The fullness 
below the yoke is attached by an erect 
ruffle of the material, doubled, and standing 
about an inch high above the edge of the 
yoke. 

Bathing suits, says Harper’s Bazar, are 
little changed in shape this season, con- 
sisting stili of a medium short skirt but- 
toned along tne belt of a garment that cov- 


ers the wearer from neck to ankles. This | 


long garment may be cut en princesse—all 
in one—but more often has separate trousers 


sewed permanently to a waist, which may | 


be a loose sailor blouse or a Garibaldi, or 
else is made with a yoke and a belt, the 
fullness between being gathered or plaited, 
as the wearer chooses. The trousers are 


long and quite wide, and may be gathered to | 


a band at the ankles in Turkish fashion, or 
else they are straight, and bordered there 
with the trimming used on the skirt and 


Separate waist- | 


waist. The sleeves for swimming suits are 
short, while those of suits used merely for 
bathing are long, covering the arms to the 
wrists. The sailor collar added to most 
suits is cut lower at the throat than for- 
merly, and may be rounded at the corners 
or else square, and is very deep in the back. 
Serge, twilled flannel, mohair and sleazily 
woven jersey webbing are the materials for 
bathing-suits, and the colors most popular 
and most serviceable for use in salt water 
are navy blue, white and clear red. Usually 
one of these colors is employed to trim the 
other, white braid, or flannel striped with 
white on red or blue ground, being the 
favorite trimming. A white sailor collar 
made of Turkish towelling is pretty on 
either red or blue suits ; the full long sleeves 
| then have deep wide cuffs, the belt is white, 


}and either a border or else square tabs of 


the white towelling are on the skirt. A 
border of flannel with stripes a fourth of 
an inch wide, alternately blue and white, or 
red and white, trims white flannel suits 
prettily, and the collar is then also of the 
striped flannel. 


AROUND THE HOUSE 


REFRESHING SUMMER DRINKS. 


GINGER Water, which is simply water 
| sweetened with molasses, with two table- 
spoonfuls of cider vinegar added to each 
cup of molasses, and the whoie spiced with 
ginger, isa very palatable drink, and one 
which may be safely used by farm laborers 
unless indulged in too freely when over- 
| heated. 


Cocoa Tra is healthful and inexpensive. 
|It is made from the shells or nibs, which 
|cost three cents per pound. Wet two 
|ounces with a little cold water, and pour 
|over them a quart of boiling water; cook 
| one-and-a-half hours; strain and add a 
quart of milk heated to boiling. It should 
be slightly sweetened. 


STRAWBERRY SuHeRBERT.— Crush one 
quart of fresh, ripe strawberries to a smooth 
| paste; add the juice of one lemon and three 
| pints of water and let it stand three hours. 
|'Then strain through a cloth over three- 
| quarters of a pound of granulated sugar, 
| squeezing the cloth tightly. Strain again 
through a fine strainer and set in a cool 

place until wanted. 


BurTrermMiLK.—Farmer’s families seldom 
| appreciate what a delicious and healthfal 
| drink they have in home-made buttermilk. 
It was the fashionable drink in New York 
| last summer, and brokers, bankers and mer- 
chants indulged in it at three cents a glass, 
{from street stands or wagons. Ice is not 
an essential where a beverage can be stood 
}to cool ina porous earthen jar in a cold 
cellar or milk-room, such as belongs to 
every farm-house. 
| 
|} OarmeaL Warer is the cheapest and one 
of the most healthful hot-weather drinks. 
| It is simply oatmeal stirred into cold water, 
jand allowed to settle before drinking. 
This is sold in New York at a penny a glass 


|giving the vender about ninety-nine per | 


cent. of profit. It makes a pleasanter 
|drink if a very thin gruel is made, using 
|one tablespoonful of oatmeal to a quart of 
|} water. Boil for an hour, strain, and let it 
|get very cold. Still another improvement 
jis to add the juice of one lemon, and two 
| tablespoonfuls of sugar to each quart. 


GINGER Berr.—A ginger beer costing 
j; about fifteen cents a gallon is a good stand- 
|by. Thore are many different recipes for 
this, but the following is one of the sim- 
plest. Pour four quarts of boiling water 
over three-fourths of a pound of white 
sugar; add the minced yellow peel of one 
lemon, and an ounce of ground ginger. Let 
this stand covered until lukewarm, then 
add the juice of the lemon anda gill of 
good yeast. Mix thoroughly, cover and 
stand in a warm place over night. Next 
day strain, bottle and cork, tying down the 
;corks securely. Lay the bottles on their 
sides in a cool place. 


RASPBERRY VINEGAR is a luxury that may 
be indulged in by families living in the 
country who have an abundance of fruit. 
Put four quarts of berries in a stone jar, 
| with one quart of the best cider vinegar, 
and mash to a paste with a wooden pestle. 
Set in the sun twelve hours, and then place 
all night in a cool place. 
the juice the next day and pour it over 
four quarts of fresh berries. The second 
day strain, and to each quart of the juice 
allow one pint of water and five pounds of 
granulated sugar. Heat over a slow fire 
until the sugar is dissolved. Bring to a 
boil slowly, skimming off the scum. As 
soon as it reaches the boiling point, strain 
and bottle while warm, sealing the corks 
with wax. This syrup, or cordial, although 
| too expensive for ordinary use, is a delight- 
ful drink for summer evening gatherings. 
Put two tablespoonfuls in a glass of ice 
| water, and embellish with any fruit in ses- 
| son. 


| Lemonape is economical if the oppor- | 


| tunity of making a lemon syrup is seized 
when lemons are cheap. Grate the thin 
yellow rind of twelve large lemons over six 
pounds of granulated sugar. Add two 
quarts of water and stir over the fire uatil 
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the sugar is dissolved. Bring to a boil and 
boil until it thickens, skimming as fast as 
the scum rises. Add the juice of the twelve 
lemons and simmer fifteen minutes longer. 
Bottle and cork tightly, and keep in a cool 
place. Two tablespoonfuls of this syrup 
will make a delicious glass of lemonade. 
We must agree with tipplers that the lem- 
onade of church fairs is usually not a ‘‘nice 
drink.” But if you will rub the rind of a 
lemon with a lump of cut sugar, extract the 
juice of haif a lemon with a squeezer that 
will keep out the pulp and seeds, fill up the 
glass with cold water, add a strawberry, 
two or three luscious blackberries or a stem 
of currants, and will furnish it with two 


straws you will have a drink pleasing to | 


both eye and palate. Lemonade made as 
above, substituting tea, weak or strong, 
according to taste, for water, is both 
stimulating and refreshing. 


EGG LemMonape is the very quintessence 
of all that is delicious in the way of a re- 
freshing and nutritious summer drink, if 
rightly made—which it very seldom is. We 
have our recipe from a gentleman whose 
friends declare that if in his course at Yale 
he acquired nothing else, he should be sat- 
isfled with the proficiency it brought 


him in the manufacture of this bev- | 


erage. The necessary utensils are a 
lemonade glass and shaker, with a small 
wooden pestle, all of which will cost fifteen 
cents at a house-furnishing store. Extract 


the seeds from half of a large lemon and | 


put it into the glass with three lumps of 
sugar. Press and work with the little pes- 


tle until the juice is extracted and the skin | 


soft. This draws out the zest from the 
rind and adds greatly to the flavor. Add 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, as much finely 
cracked ice, and a raw egg, and fill nearly 
full with cold water. Invert the tin shaker 
over it and shake well. It cannot be made 
at its best without ice, and it is necessary 
that this should be very finely cracked. Put 
two straws in the glass when you hand it 
to your friend, and don’t begin the task if 
the crowd isa large one unless you are 
strong of arm and steady of purpose. It 
cannot be made satisfactorily in large quan- 
tities.— American Agriculturist for July. 


THE HEALTH. 





To prevent a bruise becoming black and 


blue, rub first in sweet oil, then in spirits of | 


turpentine. 


A mixture of ice and salt in proportion 
of one to one-half, applied to the head fre- 
quently, gives instant relief in some cases 
of acute headache. It should be tied up in 
/a small linen cloth, like a pad, and held as 
near as possible to the seat of the pain. 


People who cannot drink cold milk often 
| find it palatable and very beneficial when 
taken as hot as possible. Upon some tired 
and overworked persons it has an exhilarat- 


ing effect almost equal toa glass of wine. | 


| The milk should be fresh and heated as hot 
as possible without boiling. 


Many disease germs enter through an 
open mouth. The mouth was not made for 


breathing, but for eating and speaking. | 


The nose was made for breathing, and air, 

|passing through the long, moist, nasal, 
| passage, is purified, and leaves behind dust, 
| disease germs and various impurities, while 
jthe air is warmed and tempered for the 
jlungs. But when the mouth is left open, 
dust dirt and disease run down into the 
lungs, and fastening there, develop and de- 
stroy the whole system. 


If your hair is thin and threatens to fall 
|or the parting is growing inconveniently 
| wide, let it down at night and massage the 
| scalp. Rub it, gather the loose skin be- 
| tween the fingers, pinch it a little, invent 
| exercise for it with the tips of the fingers. 
|Give it some work to do every day and 
| brush it. Part it on the side at night and 
| give the day’s parting arest. No treatment 
{of this kind will produce spectacular or 
| sudden results, but if there be no disease of 
| the hair follicles and the general health is 
;}good, it will often work wonders in a 
| twelvemonth. 


| TURPENTINE BaTtTHs FOR RHEUMATIC 
| Patns.—Make a concentrated emulsion of 
black soap, 200 grammes, add thereto 100 


Strain off | OF 120 grammes of turpentine, and shake 


the whole vigorously until a beautiful 
creamy emulsion is obtained. For a bath 
take half of this mixture, which possesses 
an agreeable pine odor. Atthe end of five 
| minutes there is a diminution of the pains 
jand a favorable warmth throughout the 
whole body. After remaining in the bath a 
| quarter of an hour the patient should get 
jinto bed, when a prickling sensation, not 
| disagreeable, however, is felt over the en- 
| tire body; then, after a nap, he awakens, 
}according to Practical Medicine, which is 
authority for the above, with a marked 
diminution in the rheumatic pains. 
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FARM NOTES. 


Corn on the cob, cut into small pie, 
| should be fed. so that the fowls cay y 
j at picking the kernels off. 


i 


A housewife at Gridley, Cal., while dng 


ing a chicken for dinner, found in its ¢ 
a diamond, which was valued at 8185 


When the butter tub is full and you }y 
trimmed off the top, spread smooth) 
| piece of wet white cloth over the butte 
| Regularfbutter cloth is the best and cheape 
| Lay the tub cover onto the cloth, in 
around it with a pencil and cut out 
looks much neater than a square 
| Sift a thin layer of salt over the top, fax 
down the cover with staples or strips 
| tin and sell as soon as possible. 


| 


Se on ak tt ee oe 


To prevent mildew, take three pou 
jeach of flowers of sulphur and quick-lj 

| Slack the lime and boil with the sulphur 
| six gallons of water until reduced tot 
| gallons. Allow this to settle, then pour¢ 
| the clear liquid and bottle it for use 

| old iron pot will answer to boil it in 

| grill of this liquid, mixed with five gallo 
of water, is an excellent prevention » 
jeure for mildew upon plants—showe 
| upon them as soon as the mildew appears - 
American Agriculturist. 


Don’t SMOKE WHILE MILKING.—\ 
matter how cleanly the business is other 
| wise conducted, if the milker continues 
; smoke while milking, the milk and its | 
ducts will be tainted with the «« 
flavor of tobacco. Nothing is more sen 
| tive to outside odors than milk, cream ar 
| butter, and the air of any place whery 
| milking is conducted must be kept pure. 
American Agriculturist. 


The farmer leads no E Z life, 
The C D sows will rot; 

And when at E V rests from strife 
His bones all A K lot. 


In D D has to struggle hard 
| To E K living out; 
If I C frosts do not retard 
His crops there'll B A drought. 


| 

| "The hired L P has to pay 

Are awful A Z, too; 

They C K rest when he’s away 

Nor any work will do. 

Both N Z cannot make to meet 
And then for A D takes 

Some boarders who so R T eat 
& E no money makes. 


| Of little U C finds this life; 
| Sick in old A G lies; 








The debts he O Z leaves his wif: 
And then in P C dies. 


Healthy Care of The Skin. 


While we hear much about a clean skin® 

| & condition for health, we do not sufficient 
recognize what an assemblage of orgals * 

represented by this broad covering 
| vessels of exchange between venous 
j arterial blood count by the million; # 
| Sweat glands furnish us over two miles © 
tubing. It is wonderful how they carry ® 

the vital, essential principle of regulation“ 

| temperature. The oil ducts and the 
| bulbs have their great relations to tempe™ 
| ture, as well as to the softness and clastic’? 
of the skin. Then the nerve filaments, ¥® 

|their almost countless loops, mark © 
| furrows, and regulate the other actions © 
| the skin. Besides, being our chief mode“ 
| communication with our general sarrou 
| ings, it is the vital regulator of the inter 
;organs. Besides its generai relation t ™ 
| whole body, its compensatory or reliev™# 
| relation to any internal, embarrassed org 
| is never lost sight of by a good physic® 
|and should be recognized by all. Palle ® 
the skin is not, for instance, a mere quest 

of taste or beauty, or a sign of being 0 

health It means that the nerve regulst 

of the skin is wrong, that the minute blow 
‘vessels are either contracted in calibre.“ 
are not rightly operated on by the 2™ 

nerves, or have not enough of circulsi# 

in them, or that the lymph vessels wie 

bear a relation thereto are not in wort® 
order. If, somehow, we could very < 

| quently congest these vessels, we show! © 
| doing them excellent service. We shoe 
| restore their proper response to nerve *° 
ity, as well as restore or use tlieir cali 

for the distribution and exciiauge vt 1" 
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and arterial blood. It is because exercise 
very much aids to do this that it is so valu- 
able. It is because games and some forms 
o¢ exercise afford a gentle stimulus to the 
nervous system, and insure the nervous 
resiliency, that they are more valuable than 
routine exercise, Consisting of mere motion. 
4 blush shows how these minute vessels, 
ander nervous stimulus, may increase their 
calibre, while the paleness of fear shows 
now another set of influences may induce a 
different result. 

The attempt of a proper physical training 
is to acquire such regulation as shall render 
constant and effective the natural or auto- 
matic action which Nature has intended. A 
recent writer has claimed that in no direc- 
tion is the human ‘‘taste for disease” more 
frequently manifested than in the manage- 
ment of the skin. 
main of art, so that in many a picture we 
have a coloring that, in order to give the 
idea of delicacy, conforms itself to modern 
ill-health. In the older works we find 
ruddy Madonnas, and clear-skinned god- 
desses and chubby angels. In the more re- 


cent, an etherealized skin is unduly popular, | 


a skin too transparent and too pale for 
health, a bloodless kind of covering, that 
is associated with debility and 
rather than with perfect health and vigor. 
In order to convey the idea of feminineness, 
the line has passed by the so-called e#s- 
thetic. In the esthetic woman, delicacy has 
passed into sickliness and emaciation; ten- 
derness and gentleness have lapsed into a 
kind of flabby imbecility ; her natural weak- 


It has invaded the do- | 


| 


disease | 


| 


, her Toots. 


ness has become unwholesome, and is ex- | 


pressed by an insipid limpness. ‘Phe female 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
A POEM FROM BIBLE TEXTS. 


The following porm, formed from (iffer- 
ent Bible texts, is worth preserving : 
Cling to the Mighty One, Ps. Ixxxix: 19. 
Cling in thy grief, Heb. xii: 11. 
Cling to the Holy One, Heb. vii: 11. 
He gives relief ; Ps. exvi: 6. 


Cling to the Gracious One, Ps. exvi: 5. 
Cling in thy pain; Ps. iv: 4. 

Cling to the Faithful One, 1 Thess. v: 25. 
He will sustain. Ps. iv: 24. 

Cling to the Living One, Heb. vii: 25. 
Cling to thy woe, Ps. Ixxxvi: 7. 


Cling to the Living One, 1 John iv: 16. 
Through all below, Rom. vii: 38,39. 

Cling to the Pardoning One, John xiv: 27. 
He speaketh peace ; John xiv: 23. 

Cling to the Healing One, Exod. xv.: 25. 
Anguish shall cease, Ps. cxvii: 27. 


1 John if: 27. 
John xx: 27. 
Rom. vi: 9. 
John xv: 4. 
Rev. xxii: 20. 
Titus ii: 13. 
Ps. xevii: 1. 
Ps. xvi: 11. 


Cling to the Bleeding One, 
Cling to His side, 

Cling to the Risen One, 
In Him abide; 

Cling to the Coming One, 
Hope shall arise, 

Cling to the Reigning One, 
Joy lights thine eyes, 


TOOTS. 


I really cannot imagine why they called 
You see she was a little thing, 
not more than three feet high at most, and 
her hair was blonde, tangled, curly hair 


, , re ucht j sve , 
eathete excites sympathy, not because she you would have thought it never was 
— tf of }combed, I dare say. And her eyes? No, 
ss woman, bet because she is in feeble | 14 ,0t roguish or mischievous, but 
vy were ‘ a schievous, 
health. So there are those whose type of | 7° were nc 5 


beauty is the languid being who cultivates 
4 pallid cheek, an anguiar jaw, and towzled 
hair; who clothes herself in faint-colored 
raiment, and who wishes to be regarded as 
too frail and too highly organized for ordi- 
nary contact with the world. ‘The cheek 
must be white and bloodless. The ruddy, 
clear, firm skin of vigorous health is con- 
demned as vulgar. The rosy hues of the 
daurymaid must be avoided, since those 


| 


| 


| 


wondering and innocent. Perhaps if I call 
Toot’s eyes two little interrogation points 
in her face you will understand me _ better. 

The first time I ever saw Toots was on a 
ferry-boat—a place where it is quite likely 
you yourself have had your attention at- 


tracted to people—and the time was morn- | 
|ing, when it seems that every one is going | 


across the river to New York. The cabin 
was full of men, all busy with their own 


hues are too crude. and suit not wsthetic | affairs, and none cared to give any particu- 


srroundings; the face must be shielded 
frm the breeze and from the sunlight. To 
show upon the cheek the effects of the open 
air and the summer sun is to outrage 
artistic sensibilities.” Powder is to be ap- 
plied to the cheeks from morning to night, 
to the utter destruction of the complexion. 
That it does so destroy is attested by thou- 
sands of skins puckered and pitted, which, 
but for using powder, would have remained 
to this day soft as silk. The constant use 
of powder has the effect to not only dry up 
perspiration, but to embarrass the glands 
that produce it. As the powder dries up 
the moisture, we get finally that orange-rind 
appearance that is but too familiar to all 
observant people. As on the petal of the 
flower and on the wing of the butterfly, so 
on the healthy human skin there is always 
a delicate down that no powder can sim- 
ulate. 

This is but one of the phases of interfer- 
ence with the skin. It is well known that 
many skin diseases have to do with disturb 
ances of the nervous system. Just as exer- 
cise has more to do than may excite the 
sweat glands, so bathing has a usefulness 
far beyond that of mere cleanliness. By 
the wetting, the rubbing, the exhilarating, 
the proper abandon to the careless joy of 
the bath, the whole nervous system has had 
a play spell. The skin becomes the delicate 
handmaid to assist more hidden organs in 
their work of assimilation, reconstruction 
and repair. We desire to fasten attention 
upon the skin, as, far more than we think, 
& complex and available organ for the 
health of the whole body, and thus to lead 
\o its right valuation in the great economy 
of health. 





Boston and Gloucester Steambeat Co. 


This enjoyable route affords to tourists 
one of the finest ocean trips along the 
North Shore, a distance of thirty miles, with 
scenery unsurpassed. Passing out of the 
harbor, the first sight of interest is the 
renowned summer resort, Nahant, its shores 
and beaches lined with cottages and sum- 
mer residences on the one side, and the 
broad Atlantic on the other. Swampscott, 
the quaint old town of Marblehead, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, Magnolia are passed 
‘efore arriving at the City of Gloucester. 
a. Henry M. Whitney is president of the 

ompany, and E. S. Merchant the treasurer 








































assed org# aad agent. The office of the company is 
i physicise 44 Atlantic Avenue. 
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The Kennebec Steamboat Co., Lincoln’s 
enw! are making four trips a week by 
Steamers “*‘Kennebec,” Capt. Jason Col- 
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year ws, and “Star of the East,” Capt. J. 

‘ eculstio® t, every Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
sceis wil Friday, at 6 o'clock p. m., for Fort 
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eta, Bath, Richmond, Gardiner, Hallo- 
tlland Augusta, connecting at Bath with 
Py for Boothbay. That popular gen- 
wa, Chas. H. Hyde, is the agent, and is 


tart Pleased to give information to the 
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|dimples, and she laughed, wondering, J | partnership. 
| have no doubt, what made me look so sol- | 


lar thought to little Toots or to the shab- 
bily-dressed old man to whose 
clung. So I got an exclusive right to look 
at them both, and Toots, in her turn, looked 
at me steadily, without blinking, until at 
last her red little cheeks crimpled into two 


jemn. As I have said, she was a little thing ; 





but somehow she managed to carry a large 
basket on her slender little arm. It was 
probably the exertion this mancuvre occa- 
sioned that hindered her from keeping her 
hat straight and her shawl around her, in- 
stead of dangling at one side. 


I frequently saw Toots and the oid man | 


after this morning. They usuaily crossed 
the ferry at the same hour, and Toots 
always carried the basket with her. Some- 
times I fell to thinking much about the 
child and the shabby old man, and wonder- 
ing also not a little what it could be that 
Toots kept in her basket. For occasionally 
the cover would fly up a bit, as of its own 
accord, and Toots, after clapping her hand 
on it, used to place her face down close to 
the rim and speak something, which | imag- 
ined was love-talk in an unknown language. 
When the ferry-boat arrived at the landing, 
the old man was always in haste to go off, 


and he pulled Toots after him, with her 
basket. Then I lost them in the hurrying 


crowd of men and horses. 

But, of course, I found out after a time 
about Toots and her secret, or else I could 
have nothing more to say to you about her. 

On one hot, sultry day in mid-summer I 


| saw a crowd in a narrow side street of the 





city, and, making my way among the peo- 
ple, I found little Toots crying pitifully 
near the old man, who lay on the walk as if 
he were dead. A policeman soon made his 
appearance, pushed Toots aside not very 
tenderly, and raised the old man to a sitting 
position. He was sunstruck, and the officer 
ordered that a cart be brought to take him 
to the hospital. 

‘‘Who are you?” demanded the officer, as 
the little girl struggled to put her arms 
about the old man’s neck. 

“[’s Toot’s,” she said, clinging to her 
basket and sobbing. ‘‘I’s Pap’s Toots, and 
he al’ys lets me hug him when I likes.” 

“Don’t you cry any more now. Do you 


hear?” said the guardian of the peace, look- | 


ing at her savagely. ; : 

“T's Pap’s Toots,” she reiterated, making 
another endeavor to cling to Pap. Some 
one of the crowd, however, caught her in 


| his arms, basket and all, and tried to pacify 


her fears. 

After a few winutes a truck-cart arrived, 
and then the poor old man, who had re- 
mained motionless and unconscious of his 
little Toot’s sobbing, was placed on it at 
full length. The policeman seized Toots 
and the basket, jumped on to the cart, and 
thev drove off, jouncing over the rough 

y ant. 
canoe looking old fellow to have that 
child,” remarked @ stout man, with bushy 
whiskers and a gold-headed cane. 

“Drunk, wasn’t he?” asked a spruce-look- 
| ing individual. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


hand she | 


“Dunno. There’s always something the | 
matter with these ragamuffins. They oughter 
be kept out of the streets.” 

You see no one appeared to pity Toots or | 
the old man a great deal. The men and 


boys and old apple-women who had run, 


together to see what had happened were 


too much occupied with their own matters | 


to feel concerned about a lonely little girl 
and the sunstruck Pap. So the truck-cart 
passed out of the street and went up Broad- 


her that her little head became confused, 


and all she could do was to sit on the basket | 


jand cling to Pap’s cold, numb hand. 

| By and by the cart stopped before a large 
, Stone building, and men came out with a 
litter. Toots let go of Pap’s hand, because 


she must. She tried to cry when they car- 
|ried Pap into a piace—oh! a very strange 
| place to little Toots—where there were so 


| many beds all in a row; but some one said | - 


she’d be whipped if she cried. So she kept 
| very quiet, sitting on her basket near Pap’s 
| bed—sitting there while it grew dark out of 
| doors and the long, gloomy hospital became 
|} more and more lonesome and dismal. 

Now, I haven't told you yet what it was 
\that Toots kept in the basket. Perhaps 
}when I do you won't think it anything 
| very strange that it should be only a black- 
| and-white cat. But wait, and I will tell 
| you how this black-and-white Puss had a 
history which was connected with that of 
Toots and poor Pap. Toots didn’t know 
much about it nor did Puss either; but 
well, there is no need of my telling you 


| how Pap talked about it while he lay there | 


delirious and unconscious of everything he 
was saying. Just here it is enough to say 
that Pap knew all about it. Poorly-clad 
old men like Pap, you know, sometimes 
have a great deal put away in their memo- 
ries; and, though they walk up and down 
the streets today in a crowd that josties 
them hither and thither, it is possible that 
their thoughts take them away back days 
and days, or even years. 

Yes, it was Toots’ cat that went about in 
the basket, and nothing else. Pap and 
Toots and Puss—-these three had come to- 
gether in our great world by mere accident. 
Toots was always with Pap and Puss was 
}always with Toots, and the weary life of a 
| poor old man, the young life of a little girl, 
and the cosy, luxurious life of Puss were in 





‘*Puss!” whispers ‘Toots, bending her 
| head and raising the lid of the basket, 
| **Puss, is you scared?” 

| Little Puss herewith began to purr and 
|}whisk her tail about in the basket, as 
| much as to say that she felt pretty comfort- 
| able. 

‘‘One, two, three,” whispers Toots again, 
and Puss is pulled quickly into her lap and 
|smuggled beneath a little shawl. ‘Then, 
| after our little girl had looked around, to 


she held the cat by the forepaws up on her 
knee. 

“You is my own little Puss, ain’t you?” 
drawing the cat’s nose up to hers. ‘So she 
is my own pinky Puss,” and Toots pressed 
her face close to the cat’s and looked 
laughingly into her great eyes. 

Ah, me! little laughing, loving Toots, 
how the shadows gather and thicken. Into 
your young life sorrow cometh, and none 
about you can tell how or why itis. The 
hospital ward grows gloomy, sure enough, 
with the dull lights here and there; the 
beds look strange, as do the people going 
| and coming past you with their noiseless 
feet. There is sleep in the air, and Puss 
| coddled in your arms, is singing her lullaby. 
| You somehow feel all this, little Toots; but 
} you know not Death is passing while you 
| sleep. 
| Pap was laying quite still now and sleep- 
‘ing. You should have said, perhaps, had 
you watched his wearied face, that he was 
dreaming. Aye, dreaming of his little 
| Toots, whose head lay confidingly against 
|the bed, just where Pap’s hand could rest 
}among her curls; for now and then the 
| glimmer of a smile stole across his features 
and her name was faintly murmured. 

} When I have told you what I am now 
|} about to, you will see how brave and kind 
this old man was. And sometimes at night 
|when you awake and hear the fire-bells 
|ringing their alarm, perhaps you will re- 
| call it and think of Pap and Toots and Puss. 
It had happened two years before. The 
| way of it was: Puss had felt the great heat 
| of the fire and woke, while Toots remained 
| fast asleep. She was only three years old 
| then, and her little ears had not yet been 
taught to be keenly alive to every sound. 
| But Puss was too warm, and struggled so 
to get free from the little sleeper’s arms 
,that she woke her. The ravaging flames 
|had not yet reached the room; they were 
just now busy consuming other parts of 
| the great tenement house, so well populated. 
In their place there was a strong red light, 
whick Toots thought made the walls look 
very pretty. ‘Then there were great flames 
darting by the window hither and thither 
every moment, and they were splencid— 
brilliant to her eyes. So she sat in bed 
quiet for some time, holding a chubby little 
foot and watching mutely the grotesque 








make sure that no one was observing her, | 





| 
way, together with a great many carts and | 
carriages and stages. Toots couldn't cry 
any now. There was such a noise about | s 


| The most popular and succeseful Cycle ever made. 
NOVELTIES FOR 1889, 


| rhe Ladies’ Swift and Swift Tandem. Catalogues 


the awful man in the blue clothes told her ‘THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO.,Ld. 


230 Columbus BOSTON, 
For 21 years makers of the famous “Club” Cycles. 


Ave. 
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| shadows, the lightning flashes out of doors. 
There was noise and confusion, shouting 
| of men, ringing of bells, cries for help, and 
|a great deal else going on amidst the surg- 
|ing crowd in the street below. But those 
| matters were of no consequence to Toots. 
She had never seen anything so beautifu! 
jas the lovely red light; and once, when it 
}cast a flickering, tipsy silhouette of Puss 
}upon the wall, Toots laughed with great 
glee and rolled over and over on the bed. 

No one heard her happy, childish laugh, 
unless it was the demon of the fire. One 
|part of the building was burned so much 
jthat it already tottered, and the people 
were watching it breathlessly. How the 
flames seemed to exult in their might and 
awful splendor! They leaped and careered 
madly up and out of the black masses of 
smoke into the dark night; great heaps of 
coals poured down from this furnace, as 
from a cascade of jewels; and then there 
came to little Toots the frightful noise of a 
| great crash somewhere, and she cried out: 
“Oh! mamma! mamma!” 

And now hundreds of people were look- 
|ing pitingly, helplessly at the remaining 
|portion of the house. The heat was in- 
| tense and kept them and the firemen at bay. 
| Every object for some rods was plainly 
| discernible in the great glare of the flames; 
jand Puss, terrified and with her tail erect, 
| could be seen at one of the upper windows, 
| looking out from the wild confusion. 
| ‘Then ‘‘A child! a child! Save the child!” 

cries the multitude, as Toots climbs up to 
| the window and puts her arms about Puss. 
| So there are Toots and Puss nestled to- 
gether, as if a tableau in a fiery furnace. 
Who will save them? Who can save them? 
| It is Pap who has breathed ‘‘God help me!” 
and is now going up the ladder, just as 
though he was not an infirm old man. And 
the bright vermillion streaks are couching 
| within the black smoke, waiting stealthily 
| to meet him. i 
It was there at the window, amidst the 
|smoke and the flames, that Pap first met 
| little Toots and her Puss; and while the 
|crowd murmured, ‘‘He is lost! he is lost!” 
the old man kissed her encouragingly, then 
brought her and frightened Puss safely to 
the ground. 





They told me this when he was dead; 
while daybreak was driving the shadows 
from the hospital ward; while Toots was 
sleeping quietly and the lifeless hand yet 
lay among her curls. 

It was not a long story, you see; yet I 
have deemed it worth relating, and I be- 
lieve, my little reader, that you will inter- 
pret my reason. 

Toots is now in an orphan asylum in New 
York, and Puss is with her still. Perchance 
you have passed by this same asylum some 
time in your life. If you ever do again, be 
sure t0 look up at the windows of that 
great stone building, and (who knows?) 
perhaps you will see her awaiting your rec- 
ognition.—Frederick B. Stanford. 





Pain’s ‘“‘Great Fire of London.” 
‘“The Great Fire of London,” which is now 
being given night!y by Messrs. Pain & Sons 
at the Amphitheatre on Huntington avenue, 
is a masterpiece of art equaling if not ex- 
celling the magnificent presentation of 
“The Fall of Pompeii” last year. Not only 
from the standpoint of a wonderful spec- 
tacular production, but as an accurate his- 
torical study it should be visited by every 
one. The scenery is correct to the minutest 
detail and the presentation is realistic to 
the last degree. History records no other 
conflagra so terrible in its destruction 
of property as the great London fire of 
1666, and its representation at the Amphi- 
theatre will give us a better idea of its char- 

acter than weeks of reading could do. 


K@™ Agents wanted to canvass for the 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 
Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 


**Well, Susan, what do you think of mar- 
ried ladies being happy?” ‘‘Why, I think 
there are more ain’t that is than is that 
ain’t.” 
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Facts Worth Knowing. 

Eye troubles are the most serious of all 
troubles. Do not neglect your eyes; but if 
they give you the least cause for anxiety, 
call on J. F. Sumner, optician, 25 Winter 
street. 

How is this for high? Three hundred 
feet above Boston! The air is the purest, 
the water comes from beautiful mineral 
springs, there are magnificent drives and 
charming walks, there is no malaria there; 
and all the other guests are choice and se- 
lect and as good as yourself. It is Lang- 
wood Hotel, Langwood Park, Wyoming, 
Mass. 


Do not trifle with your health. Of course 
if you can go to the country, go and get 
the pure air that heaven affords; but if you 
cannot goto the country make the air at 
home as pure as possible. Get the disin- 
fectants of the American Sanitary Associa- 
tion, the agent of which is 8. C. Bixby, 114 
Broad street, Boston. 


If you are fond of poetry go to Kimball’s, 
6 Allston street, and get one of his straw- 
berry short-cakes; they are a perfect idyl. 
His 25-cent dinners served from 12 to 3 com- 
prise eight different courses, and would cost 
you two dollars in any hotel in the city. 


Doctors are constantly inveighing against 
carpets, saying they are most unwholesome 
and the source of much disease. This is 
because they are not clean. By all means 
take your carpets to8 and 10 Hunneman 
street, Boston, and get them clefined for 
three cents a yard. 


There is no more delightful drink for this 
warm weather than cool, refreshing lager. 
The best of lager is of course Joseph 
Schlitz’s Milwankee beer, as the best of ale 
is Arnold & Co.’s Ogdenburg, N. Y., India 
pale ale. Joseph Gahm, of 125 Purchase 
street, is the New England agent. 


Think of it! You can have your teeth 
extracted for nothing. You can get a whole 
beautiful new set of teeth for $10. You 
can have your old sets made over as good 
as new for $5; while teeth are repaired and 
filled at the lowest figures by Dr. G. O. 
Hall, 96 Court street. 


History reealls several Conspicuous Na- 
thans. There was Nathan the Prophet, 
there was Nathaniel Hawthorne, the great- 
est of American writers, and last but far 
from least is Nat Merrick, whose restaurant 
at 19 and 21 Hawley street is without ques- 
tion or peradventure the best place in Bos- 
ton for a lunch, breakfast or dinner. 

Mr. Chester Ball, who was formerly pro- 
prictor of the Central House and the Paw- 
nee House at Cottage City, whose long ex- 
perience and wide reputation area sufficient 
guarantee of the general first classness of 
any house that he manages, has taken for 
the summer that delightful hotel, the Ocean 
House, at Old Orchard Beach. Rates will 
be most reasonable. 


Patent medicine advertisements ordinari- 
ly arouse in the minds of the readers a cer 
tain amount of skepticism with reference 
to their truthfulness. To avoid such doubt 
the F. E. C. Kidney Remedy Co. agree to 
refund any moneys paid for their specific 
in case of failure to cure. This is the true 
and honorable way in which to gain conti 
dence. 


WANTED.—A lady or gentleman as 
agent in every town in New England, to 
sell the best article in the market, quick 
sales and large profits. For particulars— 
Address 8. Severy & Co. 534 Tremont street, 
B ston, Mass. 

Advice to Mothers. 

Alns. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING Syrup should 
always be used when children are cutting 
teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once; 
it produces natural, yuiet sleep by relieving 
the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘bright as a button.” It is very 
pleasant to taste. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 





How to Make a Fortune, 
Fortunes have been made during the last 
two weeks in the price of stocks, and there 
are still great fortunes to be made, for 
many stocks are still bound for higher 
prices. Go to Brown, Riley & Co., 9 Con- 
gress street, and invest. 





A Good Combination, 

Economy is wealth, and pure air is health. 
Combine the two by buying one of those 
strong,serviceable and inexpensive carriages 
of S. A. Stewart & Co., 118 Sudbury street, 
and then taking a spin every day through 
the suburbs behind your little five-year-old. 





The Reason Why. 

It seems superfluous to call public atten- 
tion to the factthat Dr. James M. Solomon, 
Jr., of 75 Court street, owes his great and 
extraordinary success in curing all manners 
of diseases largely to his use of natural 
remedies, confining himself principally in 
the use of medicines to Indian botanical 
remedies made from roots, herbs, gums and 
barks. 


CARPET CLEANING. 


| A re to have your Carpets and Rugs 

carefully and thoroughly cleaned, refitted and laid. 
| Hair Mattresses, Feather Beds and Pillows ren- 
| ovated in first-class manner. If you are troubled 
with Moths, Baffalo Bugs, Water Bugs or Roaches, 
call atthe ‘ COMMONWEALTH” STEAM CAR. 
PET BEATING AND CLEANSING WORKS, 
Huntington Ave., cor Longwood Ave., Boston. 


WM. RACTLIFFE, Proprietor. 


Ss 


Health. Skowhegan, Me. Wealth 


disinfecting the human body of the germ of all 
‘isease by luxurious fumigation, the mos grati- 
fying part of this 1s the adaptability to family use. 
| The poisonous deposits, upon which all disease is 
dependent, is entirely removed by this COMPOUND 
VAPOR FUMING. Allin search of heaith or lucra 
tive occupation in this practice, ana sales of do 

mestic outiite should address “ ANIDROSIS, Skow 

hegan, Me. 


NARM TO LET IN HINGHAM consisting of 
about 20 acres of mowing, pasture, and tillage 
land, under good cultivation: within 10 minutes 
of Steamboat wharf, Downer Landing, and 
1/15 minutes from steam cars. Fine estate 
| for poultry farm and market farming; excellent 
| market for products. Address 





A. B.C., 
Commonwealth Offige, 25 Bromfield Street. 
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GRIND Bene es 
Jraham Flour. Corn. in the 
GHAND MILL “ews” 


more made 
















Sand 
S. Otroulars and testimenials 
ILSON BROS, Easton. ' 


Herbert E. Small, M.D. | 
HOTEL PARTHIA, | 
690 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON. | 


| 


Office Hours from 1 to 4, and 
7to9P.M 
Sundays from 4 to 6 P. M. 





Accidents happen, 
and sickness comes, 
to all, and yet many 
people never have 
on hand the means 
to promptly relieve 
the sufferings from 
either. An inexpen- 
sive and thoroughly 
reliable safeguard is 


Perry Davis’ 
Pain Killer. 


which has stood for 
49 years unrivaled. 
For Cramps, Colic, 
Cholera andall Sum- 
mer Complaints it is 
A SURE CURE— 
Have it with you 
at home and when 
traveling. Itis used 
externally and in- 
ternally, and is just 
the thing needed for 
Burns, Bruises, Cuts, 
Sprains, &c. 


CHOLERA WlorBuS, GRawes, Gouic. 








GEO. E. CROSBY & CO.. 
Book Printers 


No. 383 Washington Street. 


AS alty made of Pamphlet, Law and So. 
clety Printingof ali kinds, Genera! Jobbing. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Largest, cleanest and best equipped shop in the 
State. | 


Is blessed with the grandest human method of | 


| 

| WO MATTER 

| What you want from an apothecary store, you can 

| save money by buying it #t 40 Bromfield st., Boston 

| We sell all patent medicines, ail perfumes, all toilet 
articles, all roots, barks and herbs, all oils, essen- 
ces, tinctures, extracts and e/ixirs, absolutely pure 
wines and liquors, selected especially sor medicinal 
use, and all other drug store goods, at 


Lower Reduced Prices 
Than They Can Be Bought For at Any 
Other Store on Larth. 
PHYSICIANS’ PRESCRIPTIONS PUT UP 
— THAN HALF OF OTHERS’ 
WOODWARD ’S 
BLUE STORE WITH RAINBOW SIGNS, 


We Make This 40 i 8) May Know And 


Large So That Remember That 
40 Bromfield St.. Boston. 


FITZGERALD'S 
IMPROV ED 





INVIGORATOR. 


This is nota patent medicine, but a genuine pre- 
scription from the best authority, Dr. Orrin Fitz- 
gerald of the Medical Home, Aliston, Mass., (for- 
merly of Maine,) who bas for years met with such 
marvelous success in the diagnosis and treatment 
of organic diseases, bas at last perfected and 
brought to light this wonderful remedy, the 

IMPROVED INVIGORATUoOR, 
for the cure of the following diseases only 
Bright's Disease, Paralysis, Depression, Headache, 
rostration, Serofula, Biliousness or Jaundice, 
Dropsy, Cancers, Loas of Appetite, General Debil- 
ity, dtomach Troubles, Nervous Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Heart Disease, Exhausted Vitality, KRheuma- 
tism and Neuralgia and all Diseases of the Blood. 
The leading physicians of all schools use Fitzger 
ald's 'mproved Invigorator in their practice with 
|} the same marked success. A cure is warranted in 
every case where directions are carefelly followed. 
For sale by all druggists. Retail price, $1.00 per 
bottle. Six bottles for $5.00. Manufactured py 
FITZGERALD & CO., 
at Medical Home Labratory, Alliston, Mass. 
| £zra W. Kimball, General I 


Shows all parts of the human body tn health and 
disease. Call and see cases cured. Dr. Mallock’s 
Lucina Cordial for nervous debility, weakness, 
premature decay, mental, physical 
This sure remedy is compored of the most sooth. 
ing, streng ening and invigorating medicine in 
the whole vegetab'e kingdom, and is the moat per- 
fect antiaote for this «batinate c‘'ass of molaiios 
| ever discovered. Used by young, middle aged and 
old men with immediate relief. It has been sent 
to all parts of the country, curing thousands who 
; have pever seen the inventor, restoring them to 
sound health. 
| may be, don’t fall to obtain this wonderful remedy. 
| Price $5. It is warranted effectual in all cases, and 
where all other remedies have failed. Dr. Hallock 
| will give a written guarantee to cure his patients 
}or make no charge. DR. F. HALLOCK & CO.,, 
110 Court Street, Boston. 





MARBLE GRANITE WORK 


(iranite Polished Work a Specialty. 


The public are respectfully invited to call a 
salesrooms and examine my stock. 


References—Ivory R. Allen, Rev. J. Wagner, J. 
U. Perkins, J.C. Loud, Chelsea, Mass.; Kev. M. 
rafton, Cam bridge, Maas. : 
Boston, Mass.; C. Judson Hatch, Newton, Mass.; 
Rev. L. B. Bates, Kast Boston, Mass.; 
Green, Waltham, Mass.; Rev. V. A. Cooper, Lynn, 
Mass.; J.N. Bacon, Newton, Mass.; . L. Day, 
Boston, Mass.; Rey. J. W. Hamilton, Somerville, 
Mass.; D. R. Emerson, Newton, Maas 


123 HAVERHILL, STREET, 
NEAR FITCHBURG DEPOT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| If You Are Dissatisfied 


| With Your Milk send a postal card for team 
; salland you will receive strictly pure milk, deliy- 
ered ata seasonable hour, any where in Bostoe 





One cow’s milk for infants a specialty. Address 
A. BR. BROWN, Lamartine st, Jamaica 
Plaiv. 





CALIXA LAVELLEE, 
Piano, Harmony & Composition. 


Miller Hall, 156 Tremont Street. 





INSTRUCTION. 








bas! as ae SCHOOLS. — 3 at Oe 

Mile. ECCHARISTE PICHETTE, 

Teacher of French Literature 
Conversation, 

in Schools, Classes, or at Private Residence. Pu. 


= fitted for college In one year. 306 Columbus 
ve. 


and 














prostration. | 


Nervous sufferers, wherever you | 


James Miller, South | 


Leonard | 


MASSAC 


And Magnetism. 


MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 


22 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell « Ce 








Mrs. Faxon has been very successful in the treg:, 
men’ of obs*inate cases—-Nervous Diseases, Debi) 
ity, Anemic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic Aiimey, 
and is permitted to refer to prominent physician, 
aud to past patients. Also, instruction given {, 
Massage. 

OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED, 


Office Hours—9 to 1 and 2 to 6, and Sunday After 
noons. 


Why pay 50 cents for a DINNER, when for a5 
cts. you can be served at the “HOME” CAFE 7 


Hay rd Place (two doors from Washingto, 
Stree It is retired, quiet and NEATLY key, 
suppl with everything the market affords, and 
couke! to perfection. Promptly and politely 
served. HOME COOKING a specialty, not tp 
name but in reality. Come and be convinced 


A convenient place for Ladies to Luncb. 
J. PATTERSON, Prop. 


#@ Send forPrice List. Telephone %5. 


MOORE & WOODs, 


ROOFERS, 


Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs 


Applied and Repaired in the best manner. 
Tin Roofs Painted. 


No. 5 Prevince Ceurt, Beam 5, Boston 


| GRIFFITH'S 


Susiness Manager | STEAM LAUNDRY 
Dr. Hallock’s Museum of Anatomy | 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 
HIRTsS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 


LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Ftc. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 

carpet-beating and naptha cleans‘ng. 

| Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards of 

40 Branch offices located throughout the city 

| proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester. 
Send allordersto § 


GRIFFITH’S STEAM LAUNDRY, 


175 Dudley Street. 
|_Telephome No. 9531-2. 


STOPPED FREE 


Insane Persons Restored. 
a KLINE’'S GREAT 
for 






ERVE RESTORE? 
U all Bras & Nexve Diseases. Only sure 
e for Nerve Affections, wsy, 


Fit patients, they paying exprese charges A 
Send names, P.O. and express address « 
2 St.. Philadelphia, M's 
ITATIN we r 





ee Druceie's 


Dead in a Dentist’s Chair. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 5, 1888.—In Pawtue ke t 
an u.kown woman about 50 years old, and a ehild 
went into the dentist office of S. & 8S. E. Lee, this 
noon, and the latter administered a little ether 
the woman and pulled atooth. Ashe did se 
woman collapsed and died. Heart disease 1s be 
Heved to be the cause. 


BOSTON 


Vegetable Vapor. 





TRADE MARK.) 


A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chio- 
roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other aD 
wsthetics. Discovered by Dr U.K. Mayo, April, 
1883, and since administered by him and others 2 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart 

| ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
| oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this life- 
giving property, and tends to — convulsions 
and suffocation, asphyxia and sometimes death). 
The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, 
those having heart disease and lung complaist, 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates 
circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues 
Indorsed by the highest authority in the prot 
sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases 
nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, 4 
ists and private families supplied with this vapor 
tigquified, in cylinders of various capacities. 
should be administered the same as Nitrous 0% 
ide, butit does not produce headache and paused 
as that sometimes does. I am prepared to 4 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to sl 
their residences, in or out of the city, who are fee 
ble in health and are not able to call at my 0 

a@-A fraudulent preparation is being mapufse 
tured by unprincipled persons, and palmet 
upon dentists and the public, as the genuine “Bo 
ton Vegetable Vapor.” The trade and public se&® 
erally are hereby cautioned to cularly ing 


for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,” which is & 

trade mark on al! cylinders. tod 
Physicians and Dentists are corially inv! ve 

calla d test the merits of this new Vegetable 


‘DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist 


Tremont Street, Fioste™: 
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strange Discoveries in Distant Space 


Not long ago we described the wonderful 
hotograph of the great nebula in Andro- 
weda taken by Mr. Roberts of Liverpool. 
it was not merely @ picture of a phenome- 
pon familiar to all astronomers, but it re- 
vealed for the first time details in the struc- 
ware of that nebula, which shows its real 
form to be surprisingly different from all 
orevious representations of it. Thanks to 
this photograph, we now know that the 
{ndromeda nebula isa vast system of rings, 
evidently whirling about a great centre of 
attraction, around which the nebulous or 
meteoric material is gathered in a dense 
spherical cloud of such stupendous dimen- 
sions that a cluster of solar systems like 
ours might be formed from it. Recently 
Mr. Roberts has presented to the Royal 
{stronomical Society of Great Britain 
ther photographs of nebule that are 
equally interesting, and that give further 
evidence of the potency of astronomical 
photography as a means of research. These 
iater photogrrphs represent two nebule in 
the constellation of Great Bear, known as 
«| M and 82 M, from their places in Mes- 
sier’s catalogue. The first named was at- 
teutively studied by Sir John Herschel and 
the Earl of Rosse, who described it as a 
singular, glowing object of great extent, 
possessing a bright nucleus. Mr. Roberts’ 
photograph shows that the nebula is much 
more extensive even than former observers 
had thought, and that, as in the Andromeda 
! a, the bright nucleus is surrounded by 
rings The uttermost of the nebulous 
rings in this case appear to be discontinu- 

is on two opposite sides, and the theory 
which Mr. Roberts suggests of the mode in 
which the nucleus and rings were formed 
is indeed startling. It is based upon Mr. 
Lockyer’s recent speculations on the me- 
teoric origin of the universe. It assumes 
that two great streams of meteors, rushing 
through space in nearly opposite directions, 
have met in collision, and, under the com- 
bined impulse of their mutual attraction 
and their original motion, have whirled into 
ahuge vortex. The greater portion of the 

istitvent matter in the colliding streams 
sinvolved in the bright nucleus formed at 

rplace of junction; but vast quantities 

meteors travelling in spiral lines are still 
teoding in toward the centre, or sweeping 
around it with the eddying swing of this 
trenendous whirlpool of immensity. The 
photograph of 82 M is not less wonderful 
in its revelations. This nebula is only half 
a degree distant from 81 M, and as seen 
with powerful telescopes it presents the 





extraordinary appearance of a long bright | 


tay crossed by several dark bands. It 
does not require a very powerful 
telescope, however, to see the ray of light 
without the bands of interruptions de- 
scribed by Lord Rosse. It aids in forming 
an adequate conception of this marvelous 
ray to know that it can not be less than 
many thousands of million miles in length. 
Mr. Roberts’s photograph, however, shows 
that itis probably not a straight nebulous 
beam, but another vast system of rings seen 
ecgewise. The rifts indicate the places of 
division between the rings, and several 
nebular aggregations show that a number 
of nuclei have begun to form. Nor far 
from the two remarkable nebule just de- 
scribed, Mr. Roberts has photographed a 
nebulous star, the appearance of which is 
such as to suggest vhat it may be the nu- 
cleus of still another set of great nebular 
tings, not dense or bright enough to reveal 
their presence in the photograph. It is an 
amazing picture that rises before the mind’s 
eye when we reflect on these discoveries, 
and add to them recent revelations in other 
parts of the sky, where it has been found 


expected phenomens.. The great telescopes, 
backed by the magical power of photogra- 
phy, are bearing us continually tarther and 
farther in these astounding secrets, till our 
eyes actually behold what we never dreamed 
of seeing— 

“The light 


Of worlds unknown, and fabled suns that burn 
Far off beyond the farthest star of night.” 


New York Sun. 


Character-Reading. 


Round-eyed persons see much, live much 
in the sénses, but think less. Narrow-eyed 
persons, on the other hand, see less, but 
think more and feel more intensely. It will 
be observed that the eyes of children are 
open and round. Their whole life is to re- 
ceive impressions. It is only when child- 
hood is maturing toward man or woman- 
hood that thought comes, if it comes at all. 
But what is it that most leads to reflection? 
Experience, our errors, our shortcomings, 
our failures—these teach us to think before 
we act, to consider each step, to weigh 
every motive. When therefore the upper 
evelid—for it is that which has the greatest 
amount of mobility—droops over the eye, 
it indicates not only reflection but 
thing painful to reflect about Hence the 
length or drooping of the upper eyelid be 
tokens confession and penitence. The droop- 
ing of the half of the eyelid from the outer 
angle to the centre indicates the disposition 
to confess one’s faults to parents or seniors, 
to a ‘‘father confessor,” or to the Supreme 
Being. The drooping of the half of the 
eyelid from the inner angle to the centre 
betokens the disposition to repent, and to 
‘“‘do works meet for repentance.” Closely 
allied to these signs are those of prayerful- 
ness and humility. The former is indicated 
by the muscle which turns the eye directly 
upwards. The faculty of humility is indi- 
cated by the muscle which turns the eve 
directly downwards, as represented in the 
pictures of the Madonna. Prayerfulness is 
usually large in connection with the sign of 
confession, and humility in connection with 
that of penitence; the reason of which is 
that between the faculties of penitence 
and humility there is the same close 
connection as between confession and 
prayer. One who has more prayer than 
humility has the eye turned habitually some- 
what upwards, so that the upper part of 
the iris is a little covered by the upper eye- 
lid, and so as to leave a slight space be- 
tween the iris and the lower lid. ‘The re- 
verse is true of one who has more humility 
than prayer. The faculty of Truth—that 
is the love of it—is indicated by the muscle 
which surrounds the eye, causing folds and 
wrinkles. Justice is indicated by the mus- 
cle which causes perpendicular wrinkles be- 
tween the eyebrows. Fulness and wrinkles 
under the eye, for which some persons are 
1emarkable, indicate the love of mathemati- 
cal accuracy; and wrinkles curving up- 
wards from the outer angle of the eye and 
eyebrow, indicate probity or personal truth- 
}fulness. ‘There are three degrees of the 
| faculty of justice. 
| exactness or strict honesty in small money 
matters, which some people weuld call 
closeness, and is indicated by a single per- 
| pendicular wrinkle or line between the eye- 
|brows. The second is the disposition to 
require justice in others, and is indicated 
by two perpendicular lines or wrinkles, one 
}on each side of the centre—a very common 
lsign. The third is conscientiousness, or 
| the disposition to apply the rule of justice 
ito one’s self, and is indicated by three or 
more wrinkles or lines, especially noticeable 
extending above the eyebrow when the 
muscle is in action. The love of command 


sonie- 


| . . 
|} is indicated by one or more short transverse 


that similar vortexes exist, whose spiral | wrinkles across the root of the nose, exactly 


currents of nebulous stuff are sometimes | petween the eyes. 
| military 
of the galaxy and the | teachers, and in those generally who are 
|fond of exercising authority. 
universe, | who are wanting in the power to command, 
in the darker recesses Of | and have no desire for responsibility, this 
sign is also absent. 
|mand frequently acts with that part of jus- 


intimately associated with rings of stars. 
Besides the blaze 
glitter of unnumbered suns scattered 
through the dome of the 
we behold 
space, on every side, the glimmering of 
huge nebulous rings, great whirling masses 
of chaotic matter, with the mystery of 
creation appearing there in its first visible 
form. It can not escape attention than is 
its broad outlines the nebular hypothesis in 
daily gaining support from such observa- 
“ons and revelations as we have now de- 
scribed. The recurrence again and again of 
nebular rings encircling globular nuclei 
demonstrates by cumulative evidence that 
the theory of systems like our sun and his 
planets having been shaped out of original 
nebulous masses, through the combined 
‘fects of condensation and rotation, is cor- 
rect, at least in its main proposition. At 
the same time the great variety of forms 
‘thibited by the vortical and ring-shaped 
tebul# indicates that the multiplicity in 
atity which is so characteristic of natural 
rebomena within terrestrial lines is not less 
“ttikingly manifested in the grander pro- 
cesses of cosmical creation. The astrono- 
mers, who but recently imagined that they 
Were cultivating an almost exhausted 
‘lence, which could offer no further great 
‘nducements to the investigator, find now 
‘they have only begun the most won 
derful work that has ever fallen to their 
hands, Every advance now made is an in- 
‘sion of the unknown, a revelation of un- 





It may be seen in great 
commanders, in masters and 


In those 


The faculty of com- 


tice which reprimands, or requires others 
to do right, and both together produce that 
frowning and lowering brow which is so 
terrible to evil-doers, or to those who love 
to be approved rather than condemned. 


Legends of Wedding Rings. 


In the days well known to history as 
“once upon @ time” a certain noble Roman 
| youth was deeply excited in a game of ball. 
The occasion was an important one to him, 
for it was his wedding feast; but the play 
made him careless of a treasure he ought to 
have guarded with the greatest affection. 
| He took off his wedding ring and placed it 
| upon the finger of a statue of Venus, to re- 
main there until he should want it again. 
When, however, 2 few hours after he 
| wished to take it, he found to his dismay 
that the stony hand had become clenched, 
so that it was impossible to remove the 
ring. He now had to pay the penalty for 
his rashness, for he was constantly haunted 
by the figure, which kept whispering in his 
ear: “Embrace me; | am Venus, whom 
you have wedded. I will never restore 
your ring.” ‘The wretched youth continued 
to be followed by this disagreeable com- 
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The first is a kind of | 


panion until, after much difficulty he was 
able, with the assistance of a priest, to 
force the goddess to relinguish the ring, 
and then only was the young man free. 
This legend is widely spread and has been 
very popular under various forms. In some 
of these the Virgin Mary takes the place of 
Venus, and the owner of the ring having, 
by placing it upon the finger of a statue, 
become the betrothed of the Virgin, is 
obliged to renounce the world and enter a 
monastery. In another version a certain 
priest, desiring to enter the marriage state, 
seeks a license from the Pope, who grants 
his request on. condition that he will first 
conciliate St. Agnes, who was not only the 
patroness of his own church, but the spec- 
ial preserver of virginal chastity, by placing 
on the finger of her image an emerald ring, 
sent for the purpose by the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff himself. The priest does as he is di- 
rected, and places the ring on the fourth 
finger of the figure, but his astonishment is 
great when the hand which has been put 
forward to receive the ring is returned in 
its original position. Attempts to with- 
draw the ring are ineffectual, and the un- 
fortunate priest realizes the disagreeable 
truth that he is contracted to St. Agnes and 
can marry no one else. These stories are 
peculiarly interesting as exhibiting the 
feeling which was universally entertained 
in olden times that wedding and betrothal 
rings possessed an inherent and powerful 
value in themselves, a belief which still lin- 
gers in some places. 


Water Analysis 


It is by means of the rainfall that the 
atmosphere is purified after long periods of 
drought. The detritus—mineral, vegetable, 
and animal—of the earth is swept up into 
the air, where it becomes diffused, and may 
accumulate so as to dim the outlines of 
distant views. If inthe air, there are mias- 
matic exhalations and volatile poisons which 
are unsusceptible of destructive oxidation 
by atmospheric influences, spores of bacilli 
or fungi capable of instituting a fermenta- 
tive action in organic substances under con- 
genial conditions; these, although undis- 
coverable, or as yet undiscovered by the 
microscope, will be washed down by the 
falling rain as certainly as the pollen and 
starch grains, carbon particles, fibres, fila- 
ments, and mineral dust which may always 
be detected in the sediment of a rain-water. 
In times of epidemic prevalence of disease, 
as of cLolera or yellow-fever, it is possible 
that the rain-washed impurity from the air 
may contain the essence of the prevailing 
disease. When the exhalations from ex- 
tensive malarious tracts rise into colder 
strata of the atmosphere, it is probable 
that the disease cause is carried thence 
with them, where it is condensed and falls 
as a constituent of the rain. When during 
the warm days of summer, the atmosphere 
stagnates in the streets of a city and be 
comes so saturated with the foul issues 
from sewer ventilation, half-dried gutters, 
unremoved garbage, and a generally impure 
soil, that a putrefactive tendency is estab- 
lished, it is probable that the falling shower, 
in purifying the atmosphere, becomes itself 
exceedingly impure and the source of sub- 
sequent diarrhoeal, choleraic, dysenteric, 
or typhoid troubles, if used as a drinking- 
water. ‘The rain is the sewage of the at- 
mosphere, and it is hardly to be supposed 
that spores, germs, bacilli, ferments, poi- 
sons, or other deleterious organic substances 
which have resisted the atmospheric oxi- 
dizing agencies, will become destroyed or 
rendered inert by their transference from 
an aerial to an aqueous medium.—The San- 
itarian. 

PuonoGraru Cabinets.—Edison, the in- 
ventor, has a remarkable memento of 
Beecher at his house in Llewellyn Park. 
His phonograph for impressing ona soft 
metal sheet the utterances of the human 
voice, and then emitting it again by the 
turning of a crank, has never been put to 
any very practical use, but he has utilized it 
to make a collection of famous voices. 
Since he became famous his visitors have 
included hundreds of celebrities. Instead 
of asking them for their autographs or 


photographs, he has, in two or three hun- | 
dred instances, requested them to speak a| 
He has | 


few sentences into a phonograph. 
kept the plates in a cabinet, and occasion- 
ally he runs some of them through the 
machine, which sends out the words ex- 
actly as uttered. 
only man who can revive the silenced voice 
of the great preacher. 
A Good School. 

If you have a boy to send to school do 
not wait till Fall before settling the ques- 
tion. Do it now. There is no school soex- 
cellent, every way, as the Chauncy Hall 
School. Have him examined and entered 
now. Examinations occur daily from 9 to 1 
until July 13th. 

The use of roosters for church vanes is 
thus explained by an antiquarian: ‘“‘By a 
papal enactment, made in the middle of the 
ninth century, the figure of a cock was set 
up on every church steeple as the emblem 
of St. Peter in ellusion to his denial of 
Christ thrice before the cock crew twice.” 


Edison is probably the | 
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The Art of Prolonging Life. 


In order to prolong life and at the same 
| time to enjoy it, occupation of some kind 
| is absolutely necessary; it is a great mis- 
take to suppose that idleness is conducive 
to longevity. It is at all times better to 
wear out than rust out, and the latter 
process is apt to be speedily accomplished. 
Every one must have met with individuals 
who, while fully occupied till sixty or even 
seventy years of age, remained hale and 
strong, but aged with marvellous rapidity 
after relinquishing work, a change in their 
mental condition becoming especially promi- 
nent. There is an obvious lesson to be 
learnt from such instances, but certain 
qualifications are necessary in order to ap- 
ply it properly. With regard to mental 
activity, there is abundant evidence thatthe 
more the intellectual faculties are exercised 
the greater the probability of their lasting. 
They often become stronger after the vital 
force has passed its culminating point; and 
this retention of mental power is the true 
compensation for the decline in bodily 
strength. Did space permit, many illus- 
trations could be adduced to show that the 
power of the mind can be preserved almost 
unimpared to the mostadvancedage. Even 
memory, the failure of which is sometimes 
regarded as a necessary concomitant of old 
age, is not infrequently preserved almost 
up to the end of life. All persons of mid- 
dle age should take special pains to keep 
the faculties and energies of the mind ina 
vigorous condition; they should not simply 
drift on in a haphazard fashion, but should 
seek and find pleasure in the attainment of 
definite objects. Even if the mind has not 
been specially cultivated, or received any de- 
cided bent, there is at the present day no lack 
of subjects on which it can be agreeably and 
profitably exercised. Many sciences which 
twenty or thirty years ago were accessible 
only to the few, and were at best a some- 
what uninviting garb, have been rendered 
not merely intelligible but even attractive 
to the many; and in the domain of general 
literature the difficulty of making a choice 
among the host of allurements is the only 
ground for complaint. To increase the 
taste for these and kindred subjects is 
worth a consideftable effort, if such be nec- 
essary; but the appetite will generally come 
with the eating. The possession of some 
reasonable hobby which can be cultivated 
indoors is a great advantage in old age, and 
there are many pursuits of this character 
besides those connected with literature and 
science. ‘Tallyrand laid great stress on a 
knowledge of whist as indispensable to a 
happy old age, and doubtless to many old 
people that particular game affords not only 
recreation but a pleasant exercise to the 
mind It is, however, an unworthy substi- 
tute for higher objects, and should be re 
garded only as an amusement, and not as 
an occupation. 

Whatever be the sphere of mental activ- 
ity no kind of strain must be put upon the 
mind of a person who has reached sixty-five 
or seventy years. The feeling that mental 
power is less than it once was not infre- 
quently stimulates a man to increased exer- 
tions, which may provoke structural changes 
in the brain, and will certainly accelerate 
the progress of any that may exist in that 
organ. When a man finds that a great ef- 
fort is required to accomplish any mental 
task that was once easy, he should desist 
from the attempt, and regulate his work ac- 
cording to his power. With this limitation 
it may be taken for granted that the mental 
facultles will be far better preserved by 
their exercise than by their disuse.—Dr. 
Robson Roose in the Fortnightly Review. 


Bicycles. 

There is no sport for summer compara- 
ble with bicycling. Get a machine andspin 
along the smooth road of our suburbs, or 
take a,trip to New York and back, or to Mt. 
Desert. Of all machines the ‘‘Club Cycles” 
of the Coventry Machinists Company are 
undoubtedly the best’ The Boston office is 
at 239 Columbus Ave. 











Dante is not only not a surname, it is not 
even a Christian name. It is as if Moore 
| were quoted in France, Holland, Germany, 
}as‘*Tommy.” The poet’s name was Durante 
| Alighieria. Dante was but an abbreviation, 
| sud Alighieria was’ suppressed altogether. 
| 
| 
| 





According to the German Magazine of 
Stenography, the proceedings of the Japan- 
|ese Parliament are reported verbatim by 
| means of a stenographic system original in 
| Japan. The characters are written in per- 


pendicular rows from right to left. 





| The Jewish Messenger is authority for 
| the statement that Joseph Pulitzer is the 
| New Yorker who proposes to send to col- 
lege twelve boys yearly from the graded 
schools until sixty have entered college. 
He proposes to furnish each boy $250 a year, 
| Many ministers have two creeds; one for 
the pulpit and one for private consumption. 
| They never obtrude the one; they keep it 
| for fraternal and private meetings. Itis a 
piece of knavery. I believe nothing but 
what I preach and I preach nothing but 
| what I believe.—Chas. H. Spurgeon. 
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Mr. Vanderbilt's Kitchen. 


Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s chef has had such 
renown that the temple in which he moves 
and the altar at which he officiates must be 
of interest. Both are worth his cost to im- 

and worthy his talents. Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s kitchen is really very beautiful to the 
eye. The purity of the marble, the lustre 
of tiles and the gleam of metal are what 
one sees. The floor is of marble, the 
shelyes, the tables, the sinks, all the things 
that are rarely moved, are of marble and 
cut with the precision of jewels. The walls 
are lined with cream-enamelled tiles, and all 
the angles are covered with brass mould- 
ings. Where these meet the doors and win- 
dows they are covered with these metal 
mouldings, dispensing even with wooden 

. The ceiling is made of white enam- 
et in cement. But one does not 
of.a $10,000 cook with a 
_ tile is also secured 











with raised m 

Accenting all this gjeams of white and 
metal is the large double range. It 1s set in 
one corner under a large semicircular hood 
enriched with embossed copper ornaments 
and swung from iron bars wrought in spi- 
rals and foliations. This hood is so power- 
fulav agent in carrying off the odor and 
steam that it will waft from the} 
newspaper held under it. 

‘cooking utensils are in keeping with 
allthis splendor. They are of copper, with 
wrenght iron handles, many of them orna- 
mented, and some of them have been copied | 
from special pieces in the Cluny and other | 
museums. Luxurious cooking utensils are 
indeed the thing of the moment, and a) 
wedding present not disdained is a set of 
copper silver-lined, such as are now dis-/ 
played among gems and gold at the jewel- 

ler’s. Leading from the kitchen to the 
butler’s pantry are spiral stairs entirely en- 
closed in glass to shut out possible odor, 
yet retain the flight. And this is so suc- 
cessfully done that, although the kitchen is 

directly below the dining-room and butler’s 
pantry, nothing disagreeable makes its way 
aloft. 

Before referring to another attachment 
of this kitchen, allusion should be made to 
the drains and hose outlet in the centre of 
the marble floor, for it is bY a hose which 
may play fearlessly in any part of the room 
that the kitchen is kept clean. Connected 
with the kitchen, and built under the side- 
walk, is a series of vaults. They are for 
ice, meat, vegetables, milk and eggs, and 
are builtin three sections of hollow masonry, 
that they may be kept free from damp and 
have perfect ventilation. The heavier arti- 
cles, such as ice and meat, are put in 
through the sidewalk. with dernck and 
hoist, which relieves the kitchen of a good 
deal of unpleasantness, as every house- 
keeper may a. —Philadelphia Press. 
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Boston, July 10, 1888. 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle,—This ia to certify that 
I have used your Elixiy on a véry severe 
case of shoulder lamenesson myself. For 
three days I was unable to raise my hand 
above my waist, but after afew applica- 
tions of your Elixir, soreness and stiffness 
disappeared. Respectfully yours, 
C. M. Conway, 138 & 140 Dover St. 





NAT MERRICK’S 


RESTAURANT, 


19 & 21 Hawley St., 


Is the best down-town Lunch and Cafe in Boston 


CHOICEST WINES AND CIGARS. 
The Best Lunch, 


DINNER, BREAKFAST OR SUPPER 








POPULAR PRICES. 


BROWN, RILEY & CO., 
AND BROKERS, 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 
Orders im Stocks and Bonds ia Beston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. | 


BANKERS 


A. L. BROWN, 


Member Boston Stock Ex. Membcr N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y¥.Cotton Ex. 


BOSTON COM MONWEALTH. 





ODER PEABODY & CO, 
BANKERS, 
No. 113 Devonshire Street. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


1 WASSAU STREET, 





Dealers in Investment Securities 


Stock and Bond Orders executed 
a Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia. 


THE LARGEST 


Financial Institution 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE 


Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - - President. 





A Policy in this Company combines 
UNSURPASSED Security with protection for 
dependents or support for old age, 


No other investment so fully meets the 
various contingencies of life. 


Has Paid Policy-holders $272,481,338 


Interest receipts have exceeded 
all expenses by over 


$60,000,000 


For rates and examples of policies apply to 


C, A. HOPKINS, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


Company's Building, 95 Milk St., 


Boston, Mass. 





We beg to invite your attention to the 
newly refitted and very complete 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 
RECENTLY PURCHASED BY 


MR. CARL HORNER, 


From the well:‘known late N. R. WORDEN, 
48 Winter St., Boston. 


Mr. storner will ti the busi 8 hereto- 
fore, and has every facility for poodecing ' the very 


FINEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK | °° 


my an experience of many years enables him 
to do. 





Former 
cates can 
at studio 


First-Class Printing for the trade and 
amateurs; also developing. 
CARL HORNER, 48 Winter St. 


atrons of Mr. Worden wining dupli- 
ye the same by applying by letter or 


BR Agents wanted to canvass for the 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
commissions paid. 
Pudlishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, | 


Boston. 


W. J. RILEY, 














A ETT 


75 Court St. 


Roots, Herbs, Gums 





Dr. James M. io Jr.’s Botanical Medical Institute 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


and Barks chi 
PDrSBaSEs. makes a specialty of LUNG 
Trc FtTs, RHEUMATIO€M, NEU —_— ry 
HEMORRHAGE OF LUNGS, ECZEMA 
LIVER TROUBLES ard a'l DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. PILES and FisTtuLa cured 
without the use of the knife and cure guaranteed, itation free, 


(Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
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used. Dr. Solomon treats all CoRonTo 
OU CANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 
ANCE, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 

all Sure Diseases, KIDNEY AND 
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THE BOSTON ‘COMMONWEALTH. 
THE FAVORITE BOSTON WEEKLY, 


: DEVOTED TO 
Social, Political, Literary and Home Interests, 


The ‘Paper for the People.-~- Bright, ‘Newsy and 
Reliable.---Born to Lead. 











A Newspaper and a Literary Journal in One. 


The BOSTON COMMONWEALTH is issued every Saturday, and is pre- 
eminently the paper for the home circle. All important topics of the 
time receive prompt and discriminating attention. 


THE CURRENT EVENTS OF THE DAY 


In Boston and throughout the country are sketched in a 
GRAPHIC, POPULAR AND ENTERTAINING STYLE. 





Among the special claims to attention. offered by the COMMON WEALTH 
are the following features for 1889: 


A convepient, attractive and popular, A glance at the Musical World 


with 
form Magazine and newspaper in one. | timely note and opinion. 
Timely editorial articles of broad and | Art Notes. 
general concern. Choice Short Stones, or Serials 
Special contributions of travel, history The Social Studies of Rev. William G 


and reminiscence. Babcock. 


Notes upon Woman's Advancement, 
Temperance News. 

The Latest Fashions. 

Original and Selected Verse. 
Interesting and Valuable Miscellany 
Juyenile Department. 


The Observer's observations upon Matters 
Wise and Otherwise. 


Special articles by -‘Dorormy Lunpr.” 


City Chat, Personal Items, and Talk of 
the Day. 


A prompt review of all the latest books 
and current periodicals; literary news and 


gossip. Household Hints. 
Weekly comment upon the Drama in Farm Notes. 
Boston, with theatrical chit-chat and an- 


Health Department. 
Advice to Shoppers. 

EVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE UP 
THE MODEL FAMILY 


Subscription Rates (Including Postage), 
Single Copies Five Cents. 


nouncements. 


$2.50 per year. 


Specimen Copies Free. 


Commonwealth Publishing Company, 


25 Berboranwer Pat Beaten, Mass. 


BO OSTON 
LEATHER AND RUBBER REPAIR SHOP 


63 ELW STREET. 
All kinds of Rubber Boots and Oversh Repaire 
Spe 3 T.-M, and Warranted. Rubber Soles epptied: to 


All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes mad 
ico Tapping ior’ bale es | Men's Boots, Sie. heeling, 
\. 8’ Bonts eeling, 20c. Tapping Women’s 
eeling, 20c. Tapping Misses’ 
Boots, 45c.; Heeling, 15e. aching 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoes 
je fp Shoes that have been re aired and 
not called for. Al “kinds of Men’s and 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Prices 


—_—___ 


__ so 


~- UNLIKE ANY Tien = 


Positively Cures pe pte Earache, 
Y nap Chekere, Sorbus, Daring” ‘Ehewimateny Newre 
leven Lame Back, and Soreness 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


It ts FR a ee ig fe ne te 6 will cure, pirpes paint Haste the fact that it acs 
. Quickly. Healing all Guta Barns and Bralees 1k a ie een val manner of Cramps, Chills 
id oe ORIGINATED BY AN OLD PACNLY SY PHYSICIAN. 


— or order direct fr. us, and west it, shall Tee y shall be 


refunded if ot abundant) i 1 ietalf Price cla Cpottien flo, express prepaid to any par 


GENERATION APTER GENERATION WAVE USED AND BLESSED IT 




















BOSTON PIANO COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
for pipe tee gan tie ny and matertal. “Gell at Stabs oe 
rooms and examine our new scale ot Upsight right Pianos, sold on Insta. 
easy; also ‘os to Rent, and if bought 
will be app led to the price of the in: 


arerooms 7 Trement st ite —_ lis. 
Factory 152 Hampden Street, qounen Garten, Soba, " 


F. WILSON & CO., PROPRIETORS. 





PAPER. 
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